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READERS OF THE REGISTER, 


On the Conduct of all the Parties in the 
recent Altempt to cheuse the People 
out of any real Reform. 


Godalming, Surrey, 22d May, 1832. 
My Frienps, 


I am come down here to this little 
quiet town of cleanly hearths, and of the 
best bread that ever went into human 
lips, in order to get clear out of the 
hubbub of the noisy Wen, that I may 
calmly and impartially look back over 
the public transactions of the last five or 
six weeks, and that we may have, in 
this our immortal book, a clear, as well 
as a true, account of them. In cases 
like this, we almost always have, very 
soon after the events have taken place, 


_ to lament that we have mo record of 


them, and that we do not know where to 


| find the proof of the conduct of the 
_ different parties e 
- actions. 
_ portant affair that ever took place in the | app 
_ world in my time, do my best to provide 


in the trans- 
I shall, in this the most im- 


against this inconyenience ; and, with 


| this object in view, I shall go back to 
| the time when the Reform Bil! was 
_ fast introduced into the House of Lords. 
‘I have, in the last 


ister, inserted 
e entire; but 
upon this 
‘Subject. I will, however, take care to 
| preserve the dates of the several de- 
_ bates, which are, indeed, so many famous 
‘exposures, and which we can (having 

ne dates) refer to whenever we like. 
For the last years, the history of 

y life is the history of th’s Govern- 

gent, and particularly the history of the| had 


most important de 





cause of reform. I have not only been 
an actor, but a principal actor, in this 
cause, for at least twenty-five years ; 
and it is, therefore, quite proper that I 
should take particular pains to make 
this part of its history perfect. In re- 
lating the facts, I will follow the chro- 
nological order, and will offer my re- 
marks as they present themselves. 

23. Marcu. | was at Birmingham, 
with a promise to go to Dudley a 
second time, beiore my return to Lon- 
don. but, finding that the Reform Bill 
was, at last, actually passed in the 
Commons (on the 22d March), and was, 
of course, going to the Lords, I had to 
apologize to the excellent people at 
Dudley, and to set off for London. 

27. Marcu. It was brought into 
the Lords, and, on the motion of Lord 
Grey, was then read the first time, and 
was appointed to be read a second time 
on the 5th March. Now, however, as in 
every former case, there appeared in 
both parties a disposition to procrasti- 
nate. From the 5th the second reading 
was, at the suggestion of the Duke of 
Wellington, put off till the 9th April, 
without any reason assigned. This 
eomplaisance in the Minister towards 
his opponent and rival was perfectly 
unaccountable to the public, and it 
tended strongly to strengthen the 
grounds of suspicion which afterwards 


9. Aerit. Grey moved the Seconp 
Reapine of the bill, a motion which he 
finally carried by a majority of nine 
votes, including proxies, and by a 
majority of two of peers who were 
present. Upon this occasion Lords 
Harrowsy and Wuaancuirre( Duper 
Ryper and Sruaur Woxrury) spoke 
in favour of the motion, though they 
had been amongst the loudest and the 
bitterest of its opponents, when it was 
rejected last autumn. But they had. 
had interviews and negotiations with. 
Grey, for some time before; oa 
thong by some wonk peowle 

become concrete te 
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© THE 


neform Too great a miracle to believe 
in; but still ‘nothing is impossible 
with Omnipotence.” Alas! Omnipo- 
tence had not thought proper to inter- 
inthis case; and it was very soon 
geen that there. had been no con- 
version here, but ‘that these two lords 
and a body who acted with them, had 
quite other views than those necessary 
to insure the passing of the bill. 
14. ‘Apri (Saturday morning). The 
debate on the second reading was closed 
with the division before mentioned. 
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21stof April, andat page 132. There was 
another circumstance that very naturally 


tended to strengthen this suspicion. 
has been the general practice for the 
Parliament to pay respect to the festival 
of Easter by adjourning during the 
Easter week, begiuning the adjourn- 
ment on the Thursday preceding Good 
Friday. But, in this instance, the 
| Houses adjourned at the beginning of the 


week, and until fifteen days after Easter 


Sunday :. that is to say, until the 7th 
of May ; when, according to usual 









Every one saw that this s: cond reading ' custom, they ought to have met on the 
was nothing, for not only did Harrow- 30 of April at the latest. What could 
sy and Waakrncuirrs, but several | this be for; and that, too, at atime when 
others who voted for the second reading, the country was suffering so exceeding- 
declare that very great alterations must 'ly from the delay in passing this bill ? 
be made in the committee before they| All these circumstances put together, 
would give their ussent to it. So that and especially the speech of Grey at the 
there was no hope of carrying the bill | close of the debate on the second read- 
without rendering it useless to the ing, convinced me that it was not in- 
people, unless new peers were made in tended to make new peers ; that it was 
sufficient number to overpower the intended to pass the bill, cutting out the 
epponents of the bill. This was mani-| metropolitan members and the ten- 
fest to every soul in the kingdom ; and’ pound suffrage; that there was a suffi- 
everybody understood that Lord Grey cient number of peers to agree with 
had the King's written promise to Grey that he should keep his place 
authorise him to makeas many peers as upon these conditions ; that Gary had 
were necessary to insure the passing of | agreed to this ; that this was the result 
the bill ; the people grew extremely im- | of the negotiations with Ryper and 
patient that the making of the new| Wortiey; that thus the working 
peers was so long postponed, and men people would be left without any voice 
eould hardly imagine the Minister to be | at-all in choosing members of Parlia- 
sincere when they saw him about to go Ment ; that we should be governed by 
into committee without first making | anew set of rotten boroughs instead of 
the new peers ; and indeed he was |the old set; and that, unless the great 
manifestly going into the committee | towns bestirred themselves quickly, the 
with a certainty that all those parts of |}whole thing would thus end in a fraud 
the bill would be rejected upon which | more villanous than ever had been be- 
the people set the most value. To add | fore practised upon a nation. This 
to this ground of suspicion, Grey him- | being my conviction, the moment I 
self had, at the close of the debate on | the speech of Grey, I hastened to com- 
the second reading, made use of expres- | municate this conviction to as many 
sions which clearly meant that he would | persons as I could. It was Saturday, 
not abandon the measure and his place the 14th of April; my Register was 
if the metropolitan members and the |out, and I had no other channel of that 
gen-pound clause were flung out in the sort. I wrote a letter stating my Sus- 
committee ! His words will be found | picions, the unds of my suspicions, 
to bear this interpretation accord- _andalso stating what] deemed it tobethe 
(ag aj the reports in the newspapers, | duty for the people to do in this emer- 
“apd'also according to the interpretation gency. I had the letter printed, 
/putdpan those reports in every part of the ' sent it by post that same night to every 
- This passage of his speech will | considerable town in England, partici 
undat full length in the Register of larly requesting my correspondents - 
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look well at the report ofthe speech of 
Lord Grey; not to rely upon my inter- | 
pretation, but to take their own. 

In the next Register, 1 mean that of | 
the 2st of April, I published my sus-| 
picions in full detail ; | dwelt with par- , 
ticular earnestness on the speech of 
Grey; and amongst other things J 
warned the Political Unions against 
being seduced into silence by the Go- 
vernment, having perceived, with great 
sorrow, that the Political Union of 
Birmineuam had remained in profound 
silence, though all Scor.anp, and se- 
veral English towns in the north, had 
been put in full motion by suspicions 
' vyexactly similar to those which | enter- 
| tained. The publication of these re- 
marks of mine, in the Register of the 
2lst of April, awakened great attention, 
) and particularly these remarks relative 

_ @o the danger of Political Unions 

| ‘being seduced into silence by the 

| Government. In a few hours after the 
_ #publication of that Register, a friend 
' ealled upon me at Bolt-court, and re- 
' dated to ime, that he had accidentally 
vheard Mr. Parxes of Biaminenam, 
' Miter words, amounting, in his opinion 
fas they did in my opinion) to an aegui- 
vescence in what appeared to us to be the 
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» |) Mr. Parkes was one of the principal 
wpersons connected with the Political 








WWnuion of Biamincuam; 1 knew that 

























f whe was in the habit of having interviews 
t "with one, two, or more of the Minis- 
e G s; and I knew he was a person not 
d “dikely to utter words thoughtlessly. I 
re @0uld impute no bad motive to Mr. 
is ~PRanrxes, whoze character placed him 
d @bove all suspicion in that respect ; but 
” @ was convinced, and | am still con- 
ry Vinced, that, though my anxiety for the, 
Ys Mecess of the cause, and my anger 


@gainst those whom I suspected of a 
sfeudiness to betray it, may have led me, 
@nd has led me, to make use of expres- 

ons towards this gentleman and the 
neuamM Union, more censorious 
could have bee justified, if I-had : 
tten under circumstances less calcu- 
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who have rendered so much service te 
the cause; still my conviction now is 
as it then was, that the Bramincaam 
Union had been kept silent by the craft 
and cunning of the Government. 

The moment my friend told me of 
the expression of Mr. Parkes, 1 was 
convinced that that gentleman had, at 
the suggestion of the Government, 
written to Birmingham, and had kept 
the Union quiet. I impute no bad moe 
tive; I impute not even weakness, 
either to Mr. Parkes or to the Unions 
but I repeat my belief that the former 
was prevailed upon by the Government 
to keep the latter quiet; and while I 
am ready to join my voice to the mau 
who will go farthent iv praising the ge- 
neral conduct of this Birawinewam 
Union, the members of it are not infal- 
lible any more than the rest of us; and 
| must say, that I do not think it would 
be beneath their character to tell the 
public frankly whether they were ke 
quiet bythe means that I have described ; 
whether, in short, and to speak plaialy, 
they did or did not receive, through Mr. 
Parkes, the suggestions of the Minis- 
ters, to keep quiet. ‘There is no fault 
in receiving such letters, and no fault.in 
writing them ; but there would be fault, 


vintention of Lord Grey. 1 knew thatjand great fault, too,in withholding a 


knowledge of the facts from the public ; 
because, in the curiously-contrived ma- 
chine that was at work at that time, 
this was a capital wheel. If such is- 
fluence were used by the Ministers, it 
then becomes manifest that my sus- 
picions were correct as to their designs : 
if such influence were not used, it would 
xo far to show that my suspicions were 
perfectly groundless, 

The words of Mr. Parkes were re- 
lated to me, on the 21st of April, in the 
manner that I have before observed. 
My informant put his information in 
the shape of a letter. I printed it, and, 
in another circular, sent off an : 
copies that very night to the most popa- 
lar places in Eneuaxn. This drew 
which I 


blished in the of the 





to expose nie to passionate ex- 





logize with all my heart to 






ons ; I allow this, and jre 


forth an .answer from Mr: Pangss, 
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length of time Mr. Parxes suffered to 
elapse befure he gave his answer. The 
cause of that delay on the part of Mr. 
Parkes, was, last Saturday, fully ex- 
plained tome; and | am now satisfied 
that he answered my circular as soon as 
he possibly could after he hadseenit. But | 
here is the great and important circum- 
} stance that, at Leeps, the people had 
if met on the 18th of April. Even at. 
if Giascow on the 18th of April ; at New-| 
CASTLE on the 18th of April; at Mor- | 
retu on the 23rd of April, even at | 
Duptey close by Birmincuam on the 
23rd of April; and everywhere express- 
ing violent suspicions of the intentions 
of Ministers; and, all this time, the’ 
Political Council of Birmincuam were 
silent, though they had Lord Grey’s| 
speech (befure referred to) in their 
possession, on the fifteenth of April ; 
a whole day before it could possi- 
bly reach Newcastie, and two days 
before it could possibly reach the sen- 
sible and public-spirited people of Gras- 
cow. How comes it, then, that the 
council of Birmingham remained totally 
silent, until the éwenty-seventh of April? 
It is impossible for a sincere man to 
say, that he does not believe that it was 
kept silent by the influence of the Mi- 
1 | nisters. I impute no fault, observe, to 

| Mr. Parkes or the counci.; | impute 
not even weakness; for who amongst 
| us all has been so lucky as never to 
1} i have been deceived by the devil? I 
1 | desire to be considered as amongst 
the foremost in feelings of gratitude 
towards the Birmincuam Union. But 
observe this, that in the proportion that 
that Union, in its state of perfect inde- 
pendence, can do the country good, it 
can, if once it listen to the cajolery of 
the THING, do the country mischief: 
it is under the names and forms and 
professions of liberty, that Englishmen 
have been made slaves. For my part, 
so great is my detestation of the THING, 
and of all engaged in carrying the 
THING on, that [ not only shun the 
THING's people, but am impatient in 
the company of any one that has ever 
spoken to any of those people. I cannot 
be too explicit on this head ; and I must 
say, that I have heard with great sor- 
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‘To raz Reapers. 


_MINGHAM petition to spare the men of 
_Brisrot and of Norrinenam; because 


‘of it! 
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row, that a deputation from the Brn. 
minGHAM Union has come up to Lon- 
don with an address to Lord Grey! 
An address to him! and for what? For 
his apn augmented the army, I sup. 
pose, ana having put swords in the 
hands of his Bourbon-like police! An 
address to him, above all men living ! 
Because, I suppose, he has passed an 
Irish tithe-coercion bill through the 
House of Commons; because his hu- 
manity has been so remarkable; be- 
cause he so readily listened to the Brr- 


he has been so sparing of our purses as 
to expend only thirty or forty thousand 
pounds on special commissions ; and be- 
cause he has got a poor-law commis- 
sion, with Srurces Bourn at the head 
I should be sorry to think this 
BixmincHam Union a tool in the hands 
of the Ministers; but I am resolved 
that my readers shall not be deceived ; 
and if it be true that a deputation of it 
has actually come up to address Grey, 
after the unaccountable silence of the 
Council for nine days after the town of 
GiascGow had met to remonstrate with 
Grey; if this really be so, I must desire 
my readers to be on their guard, and 
not to take all for gospel that comes 
from that quarter. Nor do I like what 
the papers of to-day tell me is going 01 
between the .Biraixcuam Council and 
our “ City of London Parliament.” | 
seems, that a deputation of the Council 
is come up to plaster our little Parlia- 
ment, and to be plastered in return of 
course; and we read, that Charley 
Pearson has been deputed by Charley 
own Lord Mayor, to invite the deput 
tion toa dinner. If any man te 
saving should happen to be there, 
hope he will take care how he loads his 
stomach ; for what stomach is (0 a 
proof against the nauseous interchane 
of compliments which will follow ths 
meal? I should not wonder if thé 
were to vote the freedom of the City 
the Council, as they did to Grey. 
Avruorp the other day, and who ™ 
have had it at a much cheaper 
than that of writing silly letters to 
jobbers; for I would have 
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my freedom for eighteen-pence. 
short, this snuggling in with this band 
of city-jobbers is a bad sign. These are 
nothing more than a band of jobbers 
and place-hunters: they are the mana- 


26rn May, 1832. 





gers of a THING which is more oppres- 
sive to us, the citizens of London, than 
the THING at St. Stephen’s is to the 
nation at large: their conduct towards 
us is more audacious and more profli- 
gate: they have mortgaged every ounce 
of property bequeathed us by our an- 
cestors : they have plunged us into a 
pEBT that never can be paid: they have 
their pension-list, their sinecure-list, 
retired-allowance list, and dead weight ; 
and now at last, that they might want 
nothing to make the little THING a 
perfect imitation of the great THING, 
they have just established a Bourbon- 
like police; boldly setting at defiance 
all the ancient laws and usages, and all 
the feelings of the city. And this is the 
band, is it, whom the BirmincHam 
_ Council come up to London to em- 
brace! Reform! Why, the prodi- 
_ gious zeal which we have, in this case, 
_ shown in the city of London, has arisen 
_ from the assurance that Reform wil 


_ rid us of the greedy and plundering 
- band whom the Biraminesam Council 
"are come up to London to applaud! 
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In| to promise to pray God, to be protected 


against the seductions of the devil in 
future. Nothing short of one of these 
will induce me to regard the Biramine- 
waM Union as not acting under the in- 
fluence of the Ministers. I am well 
aware, that many men, and even some 
good men, will say, that these observa- 
tions of mine tend to do harm, tend to 
prevent unanimity. They do indeed : they 
directly tend to prevent us from becom- 
ing ALL dupes together. Oh, no! 
This is the old cant of exposed cheats. 
1 am for unanimity, when it means 
unanimity on the side of truth and jus- 
tice; but if I cannot have that, let me 
have a part of the people uncheated at 
any rate. 

I have not dwelt so long and so 
painfully upon this matter for nothing : 
a very great deal depends upon it ; for, 
whoever believes that it was Tae Mi- 
NISTERS THAT KEPT THE BikRMINGHAM 
Union Quiet, must believe that the 
Ministers had the intention to sacrifice 
the metropolitan members and the ten- 
pound franchise, and thus to keep their 
places by the consent of the ‘Tories. 
This, therefore, is a point of the greatest 
importance ; and must never be left out 
of view, either as applicable to the pre- 
sent state of things or the future pro- 


_ However, this proceeding will deceive 
) nobody in London; and I will take 
' care that it shall not deceive the coun- 


bable state of things. Be the facts, 
however, what they may, it is certain 
that all the nation, except the Birming- 
ham Union, entertained those suspi- 
cions which I have before described : 
everywhere their petitions and ad- 
dresses were, in effect, a censorious 
commentary on the speech of Grey. Be- 
fore the Houses met again on the 7th of 
May, he had had time to see the storm 
gathering, and to see torrents of execra- 


'-try. This little THING is, at this 
' time, the tool of the Whig Ministry ; 
r aud, indeed, it must be the tool of every 
' Ministry; because any Ministry can put 
* an end to its jobbing, and to the op- 
"pressive burdens which this little 
_-THING imposes upon us; and, re- 
member the Spanish proverb, “ Let 


“me know your companions, and T will 
>“ tell what you are.” To dismiss this 
part of my subject, let me, at once, say, 


tion preparing to be poured upon his 
head; therefore, in moving for the 
House to go into committee on the 7th 


sthat the Birmingham Council have but 
'=two ways of cleanly wiping out all the 
spicious circumstances that I have 
Mentioned; namely, First, to account 
tisfaciorily for not having even called 
meeting until the twenty-seventh of 
pril; seconp, to acknowledge, that 7 
kept silent by the influence of the 
inisters, to express sorrow for it, and 


of May, he took care to make an expli- 
cit declaration, that he would stand by 
the ten-pound suffiage! The storm had 
not veen gathering and the torrents of 
execration preparing, without the To- 
ries perceiving them as well as he. 
‘They knew that he must make and 
stand by this declaration; and, seeing 
that the nation was roused, and that the 
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thing must be done, they revolved on' 
doing it. themselves, and not to be mark- | 
ed out to the end as the enemy of the 
people, while their opponent was re- 
garded as their friend. 

May 7. On this day Grey made his 
motion for going into committee, and 
Lynpuursr moved the postponement 
of the disfranchising clauses. ‘This, 
which was merely intended as a trial of| 
strength, produced a debate, in which 
the Ministers were beaten by a majority 
of thirty-five. [It was very clear that 
the object was not to throw out the bill, 
but to drive Lord Grey from power. 
The Tories would have liked better to 
have seen him dragged through the 
dirt of keeping his piace with the de- 
molition of the ten-pound clause ; to 
have made him detested first, and then 
to have turned him out when it suited 
them ; but, as they had not been able 
to effect that ; as the explosion of pub- 
lic opinion had prevented that, they re- 
solved to take the work out of his 
hands at onee, and to do it themselves. 
Seeing their design; and, in short, 
knowing the intrigue that had been 
going on for some time, he here made 
his stand ; moved an adjournment until 





To tae Reapers. 


© end.” 
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ters, a copy of which address will be 
found in the Register of Ma; 12, page 
330. 

In the mean while Wetttncron had 
been appointed minister, and the town 
was all in an uproar, as described in the 
last Register; publications, pictures, 
ballads, every thing that could be 
brought into play pouring forth abuse 
on Wellington, the King, and especially 
the Queen. But, on Monday morning 
the fourteeth, that run upon the Bank, 
which had begun during the latter end 
of the preceding week, became truly 
alarming. ‘This is the peaceable way 
of resisting a Government which is fool 
enouzh to have a paper-money. Paper- 
money, that most complete of all the 
instruments of tyrauny, becomes, in 
time, the sure and easy means of resist- 
ing that tyranny. Amongst the numer- 
ous wise and profound sayings that Pare 
has left behind him, is this :—*‘* Paper- 
‘* money is strength to a Government in 
“the beginning and weakness in the 
It. was strength to the Whigs 
at the revolution ; it was strength to 
the Seprenniac villains ; it was strength 
to Pirr and Dunpas, and old Bea 
tinker, and Srencer and FirzwitiiaK 





the 10th of May; went to the King at 
Windsor on the 8th; proposed to the 
King to make new peers to enable him 


to carry the bill, which'the King having | 


refused, he tendered his ‘resignation, 
which the King accepted on the 9th of 
May. The House of Lords met on the 
9th, when Gary announced his resig- 
nation; and at the same time he moved 
to discharge the order for going into 
committee on the Reform Bill, and 
Lord Carnarvon moved for going into 
the committee on it on Monday, the 
14th. There was a great deal of angry 
discussion this day, an account of which 
will be found in the Register of the 
12th; and in the same Kegister an ac- 
count of the debate on Lord Lynp- 
nurstT’s motion. ‘here were no pro- 
ceedings in the House of Lords on the 
10th; but in the House of Commons a 
very long and most interesting discus- 
sion tovk place on a motion of Lord 
Exainorton. for an address to the King 


on the subject of the change of Minis- 


jin their war against the people of 
“France; it has been strength to the 
‘THING, until Peer’s Bit made it 
weakness. It is now complete weak- 
ness: it now furnishes the means of out 
taking back those rights which it ena 
bled the boroughmongers to take from 
us. Itand boroughmongering are twit 
devils; they were born together, and 
together they will die ; but the devil of 
paper-money will serve to kill the other 
devil, and:then it will expire in the other 
devil's. arms. This paper-money has 
been the means of taking the clothes 
from the working man's back, and the | 
dinner from his table: it is only want 

as an instrument of pillaging the pe 
ple; but without it they cannot be pil- ' 
laged as long as the forms of law esis 
in the eountry. Some one will say— 
“ What fools the Boroughmongers Wer? 





for not getting rid of the pape 
money !” We now know, that the littl 
placard, “ To srop ras Duxe, 60 F* 


| GOLD,’ —we all know, that this did sta? 
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the Duke. “ What fools, then,” some 
one will say, “ the toroughmongers 
were for not getting rid of this paper!” 
Oh, no! to get rid of it, would. be to 
rid of themselves ; for, if «hey get 
rid of it, they must get rid of it sud-| 
denly ; and then the fulfilment of Guy 
Fawxes’s design would have been child’s 
play to what they would have bad to 
endure. Oh, no! They cannot get ria 
of it: it is become our best friend, our 
fast ally. Those who have long been 
readers of the Reyzster, wili recollect 
) the lofty eulogium I pronounced upon 
| the vest in the year 1816. Oh! How 
prophetic was that Register ; if I had 
then witnessed the events which I have 
beheld within these fifteen days, I could 
> not bave written otherwise than I then 
did. A base bookseller of Binmincuam 
had stuck up in his window papers 
grossly insulting the Rerormers. Some 
man went in and tore the insulting 
papers out of his window. Instantly 
troops were called in, and the vagabond 
was protected, and he instantly com- 
menced his revilings against the Re- 
FORMERS, putting forth, amongst other 
_ things, the abusive words of the vaga- 
| bond. Canwine, representing the Ker- 
> Formers as a low, degraded, and despi- 
| cable crew, and predicting that they 
' would always be easily kept in subjec- 
tion. 1 told the vagabond that it would 
not always be thus ; that the Rerors- 
| Exs, however destitute of help they 
| Might then appear, had one avry that 
_ Would never forsake them; and then I 
ss proceeded thus: 
' “To abuse and act maliciously to- 
| “wards those who would have pre- 
_ “ vented those calamities, has been und 
| ™ yet is, a profitable trade. But that 
“trade may very soon fall off; and J 
-™ very believe, that many will live to 
™ repent of having carried it on so long. 
You, and men like you, can hardly be 
_™ made to believe, that any such change 
/* will ever take place. It is now twenty- 
ve years since there was any real 
freedom of the press. During that 
“long period corruption has hail afl the 
channel of thought in her power. So 
‘many thousands have fallen under her 
grasp, she has inflicted such and so 
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“many terrible blows, that men like 
* you worship her as the American sa- 


* vages are said to worship the Devil. 
“But a change is athand. The re- 


“formers have yet many and powerful 
‘foes ; we have to contend against a 
“host, such as never existed before in 
“ the world. Nine-tenths of the press; 
“all the channels of speedy communi- 
* cation of sentiment ; all the pulpits ; 
** all the associations of rich people ; all 
“the taxing people; all the military 
“ and naval establishments ; all the yeo- 
* manry cavalry tribes. Your allies are 
“endless in number and mighty in in- 
fluence. But we have one aliy worth 
“the whole of them put together; 
“yamely, the Desr. ‘This is aa ally 
“whom no honours or rewards can se- 
‘“* duce from us. She is a steady, unrelax- 
“* ing, persevering, incorruptibleally. An 
“ally that is proof against all blandish- 
“ments, all intrigues, all temptations, 
“ and all open attacks. She sets at de- 
“ fiance all * military,’ all ‘ yeomanry 
“ cavalry. They may aswell fire at a 
“gehust. She cares no more for the 
“sabres of the yeomanry or the life 
“ guards, than Milton’s angels did for 
“the swords of Satan's myrmidons, 


“and informers. She laughs at the 
“employment of secret-service-money. 
“She is always erect, day and night, 
‘and is always firmly moving on in 
* our eause, in spite of all the terrors 
“of jails, dungeons, halters, and axes. 
* Therefore, Mr. Janer, be not so pert. 
*'The combat is not so unequal as you 
“imagine ; .and, confident aud insolent 
“ as you now are, the day of your hu- 
« miliation may not be far distant. 
“ Already do many of your friends, 
“seeing the strength of our ally and 
“ the tendency of her march, ‘begin to 
“ propose measures for weakentg ‘her ; 
“ for diminishing her power by degrees ; 
“ for drawing off detachments from her 
“under the name of reduction. Oh, 
“no! She is not to be taken from our 
“cause in this way’? She is one and 
“indivisible. She is as stanch as she 
“is strong. She is to be attacked only 
“* by sap and mine. She isto be beaten 





“only ‘by blowing up; and the explo- 


“ This ally cares not a straw about spies. 
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‘* sion is sure to bury her and our assail- 
‘© ants in her ruins! If you had sense, 
“‘ therefore, equal to your greediness 
“ and low-cunning, you would be more 
** cautious how you insulted the feelings 
“ of your townsmen.”—Register, vol. 
31, page 477. 

How true was this description! How 
it will gladden your hearts, my friends, 
now to read this description! She has 
been true to us. She has now given us 
a peaceable, a bloodless victory. She 
has other victories in store for us, how- 
ever. She will abolish tithes, and re- 
peal hop-tax, and malt-tax, and corn- 
bill for us: she is at once disease and 
cure ; curse and blessing : like Hercules, 
when she has extirpated all other mon- 
sters, she will destroy herself: and, in 
her last will and testament, she will 
bequeath a halter to the villain that 
shall again propose to make funds and 
paper-money. 

Of her power in producing “ weak- 
ness and fright, we have a fine speci- 
men in the thing, called a debate in the 
House of Commons, of Monday, 14th 
of May, which surpasses every thing of 
the sort that [ ever read. In my last 
Register, I called it the “‘ reconciliation 
debate.” I wished to insert the whole 
of it in my last Register ; but I had not 
room. The remainder of it will be 
found in the next Register. I do 
beseech you, my friends, to read the 
whole of the debate ; I do beseech you 
to read the speeches of Barinc, who 
was to have been their Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. ‘This fellow made no 
less than three speeches. I beseech 
you to read this fellow’s speeches: I 
beseech you to read his defence of 
SrrRaTuHFigLpsay and the King; and I 
beseech you to recollect that the Bank 
had had to pay nearly half a million in 
gold on that veryday! Mr. Rexves 
once wrote a pamphlet, addressed to 
the quiet good sense of the people of 
England ; for which he was prosecuted 
by order of the House of Commons, and 
to which prosecution Pirr had the 
baseness to give his consent, the thin 
having been moved for by that low fel- 
low Sueatpan, and supported by that 
still more low fellow Witserrorce. 
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Mr. Reeves very acutely observed upon 
the effects of this quiet good sense. | 
wish he had been alive now, to have 
witnessed the fine illustration of his 
doctrines in the sensible appeal which 
the people made to the dugs of the old 
she-devil in Threadneedle-street, the 
old sow with many pigs, which I repre- 
sented some years ago as all flying at 
her at once to draw the blood out of 
her body, and which idea my good old 
friend, Wim. Marspen, of Suerrietop, 
portrayed upon the blade of a most 
elegant pruning-knife, which he had the 
goodness, some years ago, to send me 
us a present, and which I gave to my 
eldest son for him to keep as a specimen 
of the industry and ingenuity and pub- 
lic spirit of those working people of 
England, who, in their several callings, 
have always been so much admired by 
his father, and whose well-being had so 
constantly been the principal object of 
his exertions. ‘ To stop the Duke,” we 
should have stopped the old devil of a 
sow in about three days more; and 
this was prevented, and I think luckily, 
by this “ reconciliatiun debate,” of which 
I have been speaking. c 
17.May. The “‘ reconciliation debate, 
and particularly the pressure upon the 
old sow, had induced the King to send 
for Grey again, until this reconciliation- 
debate had taken place; or, as some 
people call it, the Peacaum and Locxit- 
debate ; until this had taken place the 
Whigs were in a very low condition: 
the Duke had “ hissed hands,” they said: 
what else he might have kissed was not 
stated; but this work of kissing would 
appear to be a very important matter ; 
for it cut down the Whigs to such a de- 
gree, that a friend of mine who had just 
taken the wall of little Honsovs®, ye 
served that the face of this husband o 
our Lady Juniana resembled, in poist 
of colour, one of those implements ° 
the nursery which cleanly mothers T° © 
move as often as the oceenion —_" 
The Whig newspapers, too, 3 
appear me ; touch of the cholera. 
My dignitary, Dr. Biacx, was not only 
firm but desperate ;. but the base Sal 
rier began to moralize ; and the — 
Times, like Motuer Cons, began 
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give ‘‘ symptoms of fitness for nothing 
but the kingdom of heaven!” On the 
morning of Monday the fourteenth, this 
bloody old Morner Core of the press 
observed, “‘ WE are like the people ; 
‘* we want the reform bill, and if the 
“ Duke of Wellington will pass it, we 
***will hail its passing as a boon, and we 
“ think it is measures more than men we 
** ought to leok to.’’ Whoever has been 


on board a ship, has frequently heard the 
» word of command, ‘“ Prepare for the 


tack!” Such were these words : the 
- Whigs understood them well: they felt 
the hand of death upon them : their 
knees knocked together, and their teeth 


_ chattered in their heads. God be praised, 


I never see them; but I am told that 
they looked just like Burperr and 
_Hosuouse when they were escaping 
into the church of St. Pau, Covenr 
GarpeEn to avoid the turnips and cab- 


a bages that their loving constituents were 
| sending at their heads. 


The Peacuum 
and Locxir-debate brought things about 
again. ‘The bloody old Tes, which, 
only that very morning, had given the 


"word of command for to prepare for the 
' tack, and had said, that it would take 
) the bill from the Duke of Wes.incron 


,as a boon, the next morning said, that it 
anticipated ‘‘ the overthrow of the entire 


_ “ conspiracy, and the submission of the 


_“ Duke of Weturncron (o moral supe- 
_“ riority, with which his nature and his 


' “experience had equally unfilted him 
_ “ to contend.” 


| — The Whigs now began to look bluff 


in: it was observed that little Hlon- 


" Bouse made the pavement rattle as he 
| Strutted down Wuireaa tz in his high- 


“heeled and iron-shod boots. In the 
€vening of the seventeenth Grey an- 


. Bounced to the House of Lords, that he 


d received a communication from the 
Bing ; but that it had not been attended 
G8 yet with any conclusive result. On 
“Mhe same evening Srrarurieiosay 

kplained his conduct in the House of 
rds, in a speech of which the follow- 
is the report given in the Mornixe 

RONICLE of the 18th of May. I think 

sright to Jay the whole of this speech 

ore ny readers ; and indeed to put it 
yn record, ‘The reader will please to 
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‘observe that it is absolutely necessary 
for him to read this speech through with 
the greatest attention; for here is this 
famous commander's justification of 
himself. Here is all he can say in his 
justification. What Barina had to say 
in justification of the Duke, and also in 
justification of himself who was to have 
been his Chancellor of the Exchequer, we 
have seen in his speeches, which were 
inserted in the last Register. Let us 
now hear what the Duke had to say for 
himself. I now insert the speech, again 
requesting that it may be read all 
through with the greatest attention, 
the reader bearing in mind that it was 
delivered on the 17th of May. 


The Duke of WELLINGTON, after presenting 

a petition from Cambridge against reforms 
proceeded to say—My Lords, this is the first 
vecasion ov which I have risen to address you 
since his Majesty confided a most important 
duty to my charge, and your Lordships, or at 
least some noble lords here present, are, | am 
sure, desirous that I should avail myself of 
this, or some other early opportunity to explain 
the nature of the transactions in which | have 
been engaged. I confess too, my Lords, that, 
exposed as I have been to the extreme of mis- 
| representations (hear, hear), and vilified as I 
have heen iv another place by persons of high 
‘condition, and otherwise respectable, I was 
anxious to take the first opportunity of explain- 
ing the nature of the transactions in which L 


} 





have been engaged, and the grounds on which 
'f acted. Your Lordships will recollect, that 


iu the course of the last week—I believe on 
Wednesday last—his Majesty’s Ministers in- 
formed your Lordships, that in consequence 
of their having tendered advice upon an im- 
portant subject to his Majesty, and his Ma- 
jesty’s not having thought proper to avail 
himself of that advice, they considered it their 
duty to tender their resignations to his Ma- 
jesty, which he was pleased toaccept. Now, my 
Lords, his Majesty was graciously pleased on 
that very day, when he was left entirely alone 
by bis Ministers, to seid for a noble Friend of 
mine, who had held a high place as well in 
the service as in the confidence of bis Majesty, 
to inquire, if in his opinion there were any 
means, and if so, what means, of forming a 
Government for his Majesty on the principle 
of carrying ap extensive reform in the repre- 
sentation of the peuple. His Majesty, w 

he had the misfortune of disagreeing with his 
servants respecting the advice which had been 
teudered tv him, bappeved to have so little 
ee bes 

tt u other ou 

affairs, that he felt it necessary to send for my 
noble and learned Friend, who was out of the 
immediate line of politics, seek for in- 





formation at his hands, Aly noble and learned 
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Friend informed me of his Majesty's situation, 
and | considered it my duty to inquire from 
others, for f was equally unprepared with his 


tioa. (Hear, hear.) lat 
number of friends of mine were not unwilling 


Majesty for the cunsideration of such a ques- 
] then fouad that a large 


to give their support to a Government furmed 


upon such a principle, aud with the positive 


view of resistance to that advice which was 

tendered to his Majesty. (Cheers,) Under 

these circumstances [ waited op his Majesty 

on Saturday, and submitted to him my advice. 
That was, not tu reappoint his late Ministry 

(cheers); nor was it to appoint myself. (did 

not look to any objects of ambition. (Cheers.) 

L advised him to seek the assistance of other 
persons to fill the bigh situations in the state, 

expressing myself willing to give his Majesty 

all assistauce, whether in office or out of office, 
to enable his Majesty to form an administra- 
tion to resist the advice which had been given 
to'him. (Cheers.) My Lords, these were the 
fi¥st steps of the transaction ; and if ever there 
was an instance in which the Suvereign acted 
most honestly by his former servants—if ever 
there was an instance in whith public men kept 
themselves most completely apart from all in- 
trigues, and from ull indirect influence—using 
only those direct and honourable means of op- 
position of which no man had reason to be other 
than proud, this is that instance, (Loud cheers.) 
And when I came to give my advice to his Ma- 
jesty, instead of advising him with a view to 
objects of personal ambition—as I have been 
accused upon high authority (luud cheers) — 
I gave him that advice which I thought would 
best lead to another arrangement, and I 
stated that I was ready to serve his Majesty 
in any, or in no capacity, so as best to assist 
him in carrying ou a Government to resist the 
advice which had been given him by his late 
Ministers. (Continued cheering.) And what 
was that advice which was tendered to his 
Majesty by them? 1 wish your Lordships to 
éxamine it. What was the advice which his 
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lature which was opposed to it. But, in this 
case, the Minister says no, I will mext session 
bring in a bill as efficient as that which has 
been just rejected. (Cheers.) And what did 
he do? My Lords, | have no hesitation in 
saying that, notwithstandiug the opposition of 
this House, he brought in a measure stronger 
and worse than any one of the measures be- 
fore intreduced (loud cheers’ ; and this mea- 
sure he wished to furce upon the House by a 
lorge creation of peers. (Continued cheers.) 
How many peers it is not necessary to state ; 
it is enough to say a sufficient number to force 
it through the House. (Continued cheers.) 
It is only necessary for me to state the prupo- 
sition. If this be a legal and constitutional 
course of conduct—if such projects can be 
carried into execution by a Minister of the 
Crown with impunity (loud cheers), there is 
no doubt that the constitution of this House 
and of this country is at an end, (Great 
cheering.) I ask, my Lords, is there any- 
body blind evough not to see that if a Minis- 
ter can, with impunity, advise his Sovereign 
to such an unconstitutional exercise of bis 
prerogative as to thereby decide all questious 
in this House, there is absolutely an end put 
to the power and objects of deliberation in this 
House (great cheering) —an end to all means 
of decision. (Cheers.) 1 say then, my Lords, 
thinking as I do, it was my duty to counsel 
his Majesty to resist this advice. (Cheers.) 
And, my Lords, my opinion is, that the threat 
of carrying this measure of creation into exe- 
cution, if it should have the effect of inducing 
noble Lords to absent themselves from the 
House, or to adopt any particuiar line of con- 
duct, is just as bad as its execution. (Cheers.) 
For, my Lords, it does by violence force a de 
cision on this House (hear, hear), ee 
subject, my Lords, on which this House is 00 
disposed to give such adecision, It is true, MY 
Lords, men may be led to adopt such @ course, 
by refiecting, that if they do not adopt it, some 





re did not deem it proper to follow, and 
which I considered it my duty to enable his 
Majesty to resist? (Lud cheers.) 
ask any man to seek any farther explanation 
of this advice than that which was given by 
the Ministers themselyes. (Cheers.) It was 
neither more nor less than this:—The Go- 
vernment, feeling seme difficully in carrying 
the Reform Bull through this House, were in- 
duced to advise his Majesty to do—what ?—to 
create a sufficient number of peers to enable 
them to carry their measure through the 
Hiouse—to force it through the House. 
(Cheers.) Now, my Lords, before | go fur- 
th:r, Iet me beg you to consider what is the 
nuiure of that proposition. 
in the course of last session, that there was a 
Tur ,e majority in this House against the prin- 
ciple of the bill, Now, my Lords, what is the 
ordiuary course for a Minister, under such 
circumstances, to pursue ? My Lords, it isto 

ter the measure—to endeavour to make it 
bre palatable tu that branch of the leyisla- 


I de not 


Ministers found, 


50 or 100 peers will be introduced, and oa 
deliberation and decision in this ws e 
rendered impracticable ; or men may be lea to 
advpt it with the crew of saving the Sovereig™ 
from the indignity of having so gross an _ 
imposed upon him. (Loud cheers.) But! $8; 
my Lords, that the effect of any hody —. 
agreeing publicly to such a course, will s 
make themselves parties in this very proce 4 
ing, of which I say we have so much as 
to complain. (Loud cheers.) The only cv t 
of proceeding at this eventful crisis wo 

the meu with whom I have the honour 1 ‘ 
connected, was to advise his Majesty Mice 
counsel his Majesty—to resist the @ 
which had been given him, if he oe 
means of carrying on the Goverument 0 Bat 
country without acceding tot. (Cheers-) 
this part of the transaction, MY ger 
requires particular on ene nee upon my P* o 
His Majesty insisted that some extens! po 
measure of refurm (1 use hit poe py 
words) should be carried. i ee this 
opinion, and am still of opinion, t 
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measure of reform is unnecessary, and will 
prove most injurious.to the country. (Cheers.) 
But on the last occasion when 1 addressed your 
Lordships—I! believe in the committee on 
Monday se’pnight—I stated my intention to 
endeavour to gmend the bill in committee, 
and to do it honestly aud fairly. Still, how- 
ever, I thought that, ameud it as we might in 
committee, it was not a measure which would 
enable this country to have a Government 
capable of encountering the critical circum- 
stances to which every man must expect this 
country to be exposed. This was, my Lords, 
this is my opinion, (Cheers.) 1 do not think 
that, under the influence of this measure, it is 
possible that any Government can expect to 
overcome the dangers to which this country 


must be exposed. (Cheers.) But, my Lords, | 


this was not the question before me; 1 was 
called on to assist my Sovereign iv resisting a 
measure which would lead tu the immediate 
overthrow of one brauch of the legislature 


(great cheering)—a measure whica would | 
enable the Muuistry to carry through this | 


House the whule bill, unmodified, unim- 
proved, and unmitigated. (Continued cheer- 
ing-) I had, then, my Lords, only the choice 
of adopting such part of that billas this House 
might please tosend down to the House of Com- 
mons, suffering the Goverument hereafter to 


depend upon the operation of that part of the | 


bill rather than upon the whole bill, or else 
of suffering the whole bill to be carried and 
the House of Lords to be destroyed. (Hear, 
hear.) My Lords, my opinion 1s not altered ; 
no part of the billis safe; but, undoubtedly, 
a part of the bill is better, that is to say, less in 

Jurious than the whole bill; and certainly it 
must at least be admitted that it is better 
than the destruction of the constiiution of the 
country by the destruction of the independ- 
ence of that House. (Cheers.) Under these 
circumstances, my Lords, | gave my consent 
to assist his Majesty in forming an Adminis- 
tration. I know many may be of opinion that 
I should bave acted a more prudent part if I 
had looked to anterior circumstances, aud if [ 
had regarded the opinions and pledges I had 
given, and if, placing my atteution exclusively 
upon the desire of acting a consistent part in 
public life, I had pursued a different course, 
and refused my assistance to his Majesty, I 


a _ should have dove better and more wisely. | do 














_ Bot mean to detract from the merits of those 


' who thought proper to pursue a course con- | 1 could not believe that any Minister of Eng- 
trary to mine upev theoccasion. ] am grieved land would be led by any considerations what- 
’ that it should have been my misfortune to— 















































Y, my Lords, their position was different | 
from mine. (Hear, hear, hear.) I was si-. 
Muated in a position very different from that in 
ich they felt themselves to stand. They 
that they could uot take the same 
with me; but for myself, my Lords, | 
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‘cannot help feeling, that if I were capable of 
refusing my assistance to his Majesty—if f 
were capable of saying to his Majesty, “ { 
cannot assi-t you in this affair,” Ido aot think 
I could have shown my face in the streets 
from shame of having done it (cheering)— 
for shame of having abandoned my Sovereign 
under such distressing circumstances, (Con- 
tinued cheers.) J have, indeed, the misfor- 
tune of differing from friends of mine upon 
this subject, but I cannot regret the steps I 
have taken. (Cheers.) If 1 have made a 
mistake, I regret it; but | am not aware that 
I have made any mistake. It was impossible 
that | could sbrink from his Majesty under 
such distressing circumstances. (Cheers.) I 
will not detain your Lordships longer with a 
detail of the circumstances which led to this 
dilemma in which we are now placed. But, 
my Lords, if you will only look back to the 
commencement of those transactions—if you 
look to the speech of his Majesty made from 
the Throne to both Houses of Parliament, in 
June 1831—if you recollect that his Majesty 
stated in strong terms that that important 
question should receive the earliest and most 
attentive consideration, saying—** Having had 
recourse to that measure for the purpose of 
/ascertaining the sense of my people on the 
/expediency of a reform in the representa- 








tion, I bave now to recommend that im- 
portant questiou to your earliest and most 
atteutive consideration ; confident that, ia any 
‘measure which you may propose for its ad- 
justiwent, you will carefully adhere to the 
‘acknowledged principles of the constitution, 
by which the prerogatives of the Crown, the 
authority of both Houses of Parliament, and 
the rights and liberties of the people, are 
equally secured.” (Loud cheers.) Now, my 
Lords, I ask, could it be believed, at the time 
his Majesty made.this speech, that the rights 
of this Honse—the power of deliberating and 
deciding independently upon such a question 
as this—would be destroyed by a creation of 
peers, and by acreatien to an extent which 
could not be much Jess than one hundred? 
(Cheers.) If any man ut the time foretold 
this, it would have been said be was dreami 

of things that were impossible. (Cheers. 
But to this stute, my Lords, have we been 
brought by this measure. Wheo I first heard 
of this bill being proposed to be carried by a 
creation of peers, | said it is quite ienenedtiias 








soever to recommend such a measure to his 


_ differ with some right honourable Frieuds of | Majesty. (Loud cheers.) The first time, 
— mine with whom I have been for many years | indeed, he heard the matter mentioned with 
‘in habits of cordial uvion, co-operation, and | 
friendship, and from whom [ hope this mo-- 

‘Meutary separation will not dissever me. 


any degree of authority was when a right, rev. 
Prelate thought proper to write upon the 
subject to some wer in a town in Sussex 
(Loud cheers. could a those 
ting near me if this be not the if I 
not uniformly dectare that the t w 
sible—that the very idea of it’ 
GS mentioned. (Cheers.) - 
should be imagined that any 
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be found who would recommend such an un- 
constitutional—such a ruinous exercise of the 

rerogative of the Crown. (Continued cheer- 
ing.) For, my Lords, I do maintain, that the 
just exercise of the prerogative of the Crown 
does by no means go to the extent of enabling 
his Majesty to create a body of peers with | 
the view to carry any particular measure. 
(Cheers.) Under the circumstances, then, I 
think your Lordships will not think it unna- 
tural, when I considered his Majesty's situa- 
tion, that I should endeavour to assist his 
Majesty. (Cheers.) But, my Lords, when I 
found that in consequence of the discussions 
on Monday in another place (which by the 
way proved so clearly that the sentiments of 
the leading men then were, that peers should 
not be created for such a purpose)—when I[ 
found that from these discussions it was im- 
possible to form a Government from that 
House of such a nature as would secure the 
confidence of the country, I felt it my duty to 
inform his Majesty that I could not fulfil the 
commission with which he was pleased to 
honour me, and his Majesty informed me that 
he would renew his communications with his 
former Ministry. (Cheers.) 

18. May. In both Houses it was an- 
nounced “ that his Majesty’s Minis- 
* ters conceived that they had secured 
“« the means sufficient to enable them to 
9 pass the Reform Bill, and that, there- 
** fore, they continued in their offices.” 
Srraturiecpsay’s Duke had ex- 
plained ; the lucky loanmonger, Bar- 
ING, had explained; but there was ano- 
ther gentleman, who had to explain 
yet ; namely, Peen’s-Bitt Peew! They 
had had to explain why they were wil- 
ling to be Ministers, and Pre.’s-Bine 
Peet had to explain why he was not 
willing to be a Minister along with the 
Dcxe ; and this explanation was a devil 
ofajob! On the 18th of May, Pre’s- 
Bit Peex attempted this in the House 
of Commons; and a most infernal ex- 
planation it was for SrraraFieLpsay. 
He who has a relish for boiling hot 
lead poured down his neck and shoul- 
ders, and poured down, too, by a sworn 
friend, who is praising him to the skies 
all the while, will be apt to envy Strath- 
fieldsay this explanation on the part of 
his friend ; but, every other man upon 
earth will exclaim: Cut my throat, it 
you please ; toss me head foremost into 
a well; fling me into the hottest furnace 
of a gilass-house; let me be torn to 
eces by wolves; subject me to alli 
be sufferings that the Whig-Rehoboam 
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can invent; but, let me not, oh, God ! 
be exposed to the explanation of a man, 
who praises me for having done that 
which he says it would have been in- 
famy in him to do! Let us now 
patiently through this speech of Pse.’s- 
Bitt Peet. 


Sir Rosert Peet—The House will, per- 
haps, permit me, although there is no one 
who is more averse to trouble them with ex- 
planations of a personal nature, unless they 
are strictly necessary; yet as the crisis is so 
important, aud the part I have taken has 
been so much discussed, the House will, per- 
haps, permit me to occupy their attention 
for a few moments, with - the grounds on 
which the decision I came to was formed. [ 
will make this explanation as briefly as pos- 
sible; aud what I am about to state shall be 
merely for my own vindication. On Wednes- 
day last a communication was made to me 
from a noble Friend, for whom, notwith- 
standing all the calumnies (loud cheers) that 
have been directed against him, I am bound 
to avow that I entertain the sincerest admira- 
tion for his talents, and esteem for his cha- 
racter. (Cheers, and some cries of No.) I will 
not shrink, through the fear of the opposition 
of any majority, from making an avowal of 
the high opinion | entertain of the talents and 
the public character of that noble Lord. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) On Wednesday last, that 
noble Lord waited on me—not that he had a 
communication from his Majesty to form au 
administration, but that he had been selected 
by his Majesty, as having been once Lord 
Chancellor, as holding a high judicial situ- 
ation—and as being, on that account, out of 
the immediate vortex of political affairs ;— 
that for these reasons he had been selected by 
his Majesty, for the purpose of conferring 
with him on the present state of affairs. The 
noble Lord inquired whether I considered 1t 
to be in my power to enter into the Kings 
service at this crisis. He stated the diffi- 
culties in which his Majesty had been placed 
by the resignation of his late servants, on ac 
count of his refusal to create peers for the 
purpose of carrying the Reform Bill. 1am 
bound to state, that the only other person who 
had been consulted was his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington, who was determined to assist os 
Majesty in any way ; who wished no office, bu 
who was ready to take office, if his taking office 
was considered likely to facilitate an arrange 
ment ; who would undertake to serve in any “eer 
or to forbear from serving altogether, if t 
should be thought more satisfactory. eros 
hear.) Although no communication had t { 
been made to him by his Majesty, yt 
see no occasion to maintain any reserve of 
entering on the subject of an explanation 
this kind, I will state that J did understand 
the question as formally put to me, whether 
was willing to accept that office which, i8 P? 
litical life, is supposed to be the highest object 
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of ambition. (Hear, hear.) It was at the 
same time notified to me, | ought to state in 
justice to the King, that the acceptance of 
office must be on the clear understanding that 

his Majesty’s declarations with regard to re- 
form should be fulfilled (cheers), and that 
_ office should be undertaken on the cundition 
of introducing an extensive measure of re- 
form. I replied to Lord Lyndhurst, I admit, 
upon the impulse of the moment, but upon 
the impulse of feelings which it was im- 
ble for me to avoid, that no authority of any 
nor any example of auy man, or any set of 
men, could weaken my resolution not tu ac- 
cept office under existing circumstances, and 
upon such conditions, (Hear, hear.) 1 an- 
swered upon impulse which no reasoning 
could convince, that it it would not be for the 
honour of myself or the advantage of the 
country todo so; and that it was, therefore, 
impossible for me to accept office, on the con- 
dition of intruducing an exteusive measure of 
reform. 1 have said before now, that in the 
present state of affairs I consider an ex- 
tensive reform to mean the adoption of the 
leading provisions of the bill. (Hear, hear.) 1 
do not say all the provisions of the bill, but 
all such as are essential to affect its principle. 
(Hear, hear.) I said that 1 must decide for 
myself on the instant, and on a review of the 
peculiar situation in which | stood, that | felt 
the difficulties in which the King was placed ; 
that I had never so great a wish to serve his 
Majesty as for the purpose of removing those 
difficulties ; but that if 1 accepted office with- 
> out an wnreproaching conscience (hear, hear) 
| if Il entered upon the duties of office without 
| alight heart, a firm step, and an erect aspect, 
| Ewould be of no benefit whatever to the service 
) of his Majesty nor of any advantage to the 
| Country. (Hear.) That I have been placed in 
> situation in which no other man was ever 
gteny there are few, | think, willdeny. That 
have discouraged the introduction of another 
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> bill of an extensive measure of reform, | am 

| Peady to admit. 1 am bound to state, that! 
| had before declared that 1 could be no party 
_ toresolutions for the purpose of pledging my- 
| self to any particular measure of reform, in 
| Order to swell the majority against the Mi- 
 Risterial bill. 1 deprecated the principle of 
_ the bill, fraught as | believe it to be, with iu- 
tice. [considered It a revulutionary measure 
Iculated to introduce such changes in the 
ctical working of the coustitution, as, if not 
: lutionary in themselves, would lead to 
| Pévolution; and, therefore, to the priaciples 
“Std details of that bill 1 have always said that 
& should, to the last, offer my most decided 
position. ‘Those with whom I have co-ope- 
i had early received a declaration of 
ion from me, that L should takethat course 
b respect to reform and the Reform Bill, 
must preclude me from taking office 
circumstances like the present; and 
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man who should stand in that place as Minister, 
in order to recommend the adoption of that bill 
te which I had declared my decided opposition? 
(Hear, hear.) If it were necessary to select 
one person as a mediator between the hostile 
parties, was I, who had made one of those hos- 
tile parties, to be chosen for that purpose? Is 
it likely, in proposing modifications to that 
bill, that I, of all others, could have persuaded 
that majority to which I had been opposed, to 
acquiesce inthem? I ground, therefore, the 
vindication of the course I have taken (if vin- 
dication is necessary) on the the peculiar 
position in which I personally stand. So far 
from calling in question the motives of others, 
who were inclined to take office iu order to re- 
lieve the King from the difficulties with which 
hs was surrounded, I must say that J hold their 
motives in the utmost respect. (Hear.) This I 
do believe, that if any man was willing, at such 
a crisis, to devote himself to the service of the 
Crown, he did it not only from the most disin- 
terested motives, but from motives, the high- 
est and purest by which any public man could 
be actuated. Their reasons for taking that 
course were, that they should have lowered 
themselves in their own esteem if they had not 
been ready tou make that sacrifice; and it was 
precisely on the same ground on which, as 
connected with personal honour, I thought 
that I could not be the man to take office in 
order tocarry the Reform Bill. Some allow- 
ance, Sir, must be made for human failings. 
Other considerations might have been suffi-~ 
cient ; butI could not cast out of consideration 
the conduct | had pursued with respect to the 
Catholic Bill. (Hear, hear.) I then reviewed 
my former declarations, and acted directly 
contrary to what] had beforedone. But, Sir, 
the difference was great. 1 was then the re- 
sponsible adviser of the Crown, and, looking 
atthe state of the country and of public opi- 
nion, and at the condition of Europe, I thought 
it my duty to say to the King, on a review 
of then existing circumstances, that, what- 
ever | might think of the futore tendency 
of the removal of the Catholic disabilities, 
I believed that there was au immediate and 
pressing evil which must be remedied. I 
gave that advice to the Crown; but I say now, 
as I have done befvure, that | did all that was 
possible to relieve myself from the necessity 
of proposing that measure, and I waited for 
some months in the hope that some other 
person would he found to bring it forward. 
But this was not a repetition of the Catholic 
question— (heer hear),—even if it were pos- 
sible that, it been so, | should have been 


expected to repeat the conduct | then pursued. 
I had not adv 


the King to the Reform 
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_ my authority aud power upon the ruins of 


lave remained in silence. I must, therefore, 
have accepted office on the condition of pro- 
posing that bill to which I had been so long 
an opponent. J say that in refusing office I 
spoke upon the impulse of feelings which 
nothing could control, when I declared that I 
could not accept office on condition of pro- 
posing that bill, because I should have lowered : 
myself in my own esteem, and should have 
dove so without any advantage to the public. 
With respect to the English bill, there is not, 
a3 I conceive, any difference between the pro- 
poser aud the seconder ; but if that were not 
so, still I should have had not merely to adopt, 
but to propose the Scotch and Irish bills, 
which have yet to pass the House. With my 
known and directly expressed opinion against | 
the principle of these bills, it was utterly im- 
possible that! could undertake with advantage ! 
the labour of conducting them through the 
House. With regard to reform generally, it 
would have been most difficult for me to effect | 
any alterations in the measures that have | 
already been proposed. From the origiuval | 
authors of those measures some modification | 





might be accepted; and I do trust that ae | 


will now feel that they can originate modifica- 


tions which they may think reasonable and | placed with much deeper interest than any | 
just. But modifications coming from me would | 


not have been received by the country asa final 


settlement of the question. 1 believe that the | vice in an emergency like this, is that which 
parties who are now about, for the first time, | | believe would actuate every Englishinao in 


to receive privileges from the provisions of | 
this bill, would conceive themselves under no | 
obligations to me for those privileges, but | 
would receive them with an iucreased desire | 
to extort in a second bill that which had not | 
been conceded them in the first. These are 
the reasons that justify me in the conduct I 
have pursued ou this occasion. The impulse 
on which I stated, when at first applied to, 
satisfied me at that time, and reason convinced 
me afterwards, that neither for my own 
honour, nor for public advantage, could | 
accept office, if the acceptance of office was to 
be under the condition of supporting the pro- 
visions of the bill, either as it now exists in 
the House of Lords, or with such modifica. 
tious as might afterwards be proposed by the 
Government of which I was to form a part. 
These opinions separated me from some noble 
Friends of mine who did uot feel themselves 
placed in the same situation. I regret that 
separation, even though it be temporary, from 
that man whom I chiefly honour, and I am 
anxious to declare, that even that separation 
bas only raised him in my esteem. (Hear, 
hear.) One word more. It bas been insinu- 
ated, in those channels through which the 
Tae generally obtain their informaton, that 
brave been ivfiuenced in the course which 
¥ have pursued, by the lurking suspicion that 
the Government recently about to be estah- 
lished could not be permanent, aud that I was 
& party to the formation of a phantom Govern- 
ment to carry a Refurm Bill, in the belief that, 
when that was done, I could step in and build 
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their administration. If there is. any gentle. 
man iu this House who thinks my conduct 
suspicious, or even doubtful, or who thinks it 
in the least necessary for me to explain it, | 
will satisfy him that that was not the motive 
of the course which I pursued. (Hear, hear.) 
The only opinion I expressed was, if a recon- 
ciliation between his Majesty and the members 
of his Majesty’s Government should prove 
impracticable, in favour of that arrangement 
which was most likely to be permanent, and 
which, while it remained in existence, must 
necessarily exclude me from office, those j 
who know me well know that it was likely | 
should act in that manner, but I have seen it 
stated in the public newspapers, that on this 5 
subject they defy eontradiction, and that | J 
was a party to an understanding such as! ¢ 
have mentioned. Now, Sir, | beg, in as dis- i” 
tinct words as one man is capable of using in a 
contradicting another, that it is an infamous 4 
falsehood. (Cheers.) The circumstance al- i 
luded to by my noble Friend, as to our 
temporary separation in politics, is a proof 
that I could be no party to such an under- 
stauding. (Hear, hear, hear.) 1 do look at 
the circumstances in which the country is 
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can have in my own individual advantage. 
The sole object I should have in giving ad- 


offering advice to his Sovereign. under such 
circumstances ; I should not give it with any 
view to the interest or welfare of myself, but 
for the interest and welfare of that country to 
which our first duties so strongly attach Us. 
(Much cheering.) 

It would be to insult the understand- 
ing of my readers to enter into state 
nent or argument in order to expose 
the scandalous profligacy of all this, 
the sum and substance of whichis ¥* 
sible to all eyes; that the Duxs was 
willing to do that, which this ma 
thought it dishonourable in him to do; 
and that yet, the Duke deserved praise 
for being willing to do it : that is tosay; 
then, that this man only wanted the 
courage to be willing to do @ disho- 
nourable thing ! 

And this, honest Lord Artuore S#J% 
is “ not to depart from that line which 
an honourable man ought to : 
Bravo! honest Atrnorr! ae | 
have you, then, all in a.string. | 
good, and sensible, and spirited ie | 
lows said, at MarpsTone, in | A 
“ You are all tarred with the om" 
brush ;” upon saying which, they, seized 
hold of the wagons where the 
both Whigs and Tories were Pp 
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and in two minutes would have had the 
united crew in the Mepway, if they 
had not got out of the wagons and 
scampered into the inns. Yes, yes, 
honest Anrnorp, you are all equally 


honourable : put into a sack and shaken, | 


it would not signify a pin to us which 
came tumbling out first. 

Vyvyan, the man whom the Cornisu 
people had the virtue to bundle out at 
the last election, seems to have been 
afraid that people would not see quite 
clearly, how that same act could be ho- 
nourable in the Duke, which would have 
been so infamous in Peex’s-Bit Pest ; 
and, therefore, he endeavoured to ex- 
plain the difference in their situations. 
But, stop: we must first hear Barine, 
who seems to have had similar fears 
with regard to himse/f. To be sure, he 
had not entered a so/emn protest against 
the bill as the Dukey had ; but he had, 
a hundred times over, declared it to be 
revolutionary, and tending to the cer- 
tain destruction of the monarchy. 
StrarsFieLpsay, in his protest, which 
will be found in the Register of the 
2st of April, had declared the bill “to 
strike at the principles of the monarchy 
itself; ” but Barine had declared no 
less than this, and a great deal more 
than this, over and over again; and as 
he had been willing now to come in 
with the Duke ; and as everything said 
by Pexv’s-Biti-Peew weighed against 


a him as well as against the Duke, he 
| found it necessary to defend himself, or 


rather to endeavour to do it after the 


_ speech of this Pes.’s-Biti-Peex ; and, 
Se according to the report in the Mornin 


Chronicle, the following is the defence 
re 


that he made : 


§ ) Mr. Banine said, that he had no intention 


addressing more than a few observations to 
House, and in them he should cautiously 
stain from employing any topics or referring 
avy circumstance which might occasion a 
Pbate on the events that just taken. 
. But if he should sit entirely silent 

her the avation of his right honourable 
ad, the House would think that: 


aes be en eee ae 
one Tae te 
fit honvurable Friend bad stawd. He 
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kuew the motives stated were true, because 
most Gf them had been communicated to him. 
He was. able, therefore, confidently to state 
what were the motives assigned at.the time, 
and he was happy to be able to do so, since, 
though those motives were so easily, under- 
Stood, and were so obvious te any one whe 
judged rightly, yet there were few who did 
judge in that manner, or who did not willingly 
receive imputations on the motives of public 
men. At the same time, speaking of the case 
of the right honourable Geutleman abstracted- 
ly, he must say that he differed from the right 
honourable Gentleman as to the course he 

pursued. He(Mr. B.) had ventured to press 
upon him a different line-of conduct, The view 
he had taken of the matter, and that which 
he had reason to suppose had been taken by 
the noble Duke who took the principal part in 
the affair, was, aot that any administration 
was to be formed to carry the Reform Bill, or 
to sanction or to support it, so as to. sacrifice 
the character of the persons composing that 
administration—but the simple question was, 
the King being ready to consent that this bill 
in substance should pass, yet that there were 
curcumstances counccted with the passing of 
this bill to which he could not adhere, and 
to resist which he had called for assistance, 
That was the position of things when Lord 
Lyndhurst was sent for, and when the Duke 
ut Wellington undertook to see whether some 
arraugements could not be made. Suppose 
that Gentlemen admitted the King to be right 
—suppose the King said that the passing of 
this bill was esseutial in the state of the coun- 
try—was that a reason, because Ministers 
had the country at their back aud could not 
be resisted, that they were to avail themselves 
of these circumstances to force other circum- 
| stances to which, as a monarch, the King 
|could not agree? (Hear, hear.) Because he 
| believed that reform was essential and neces- 
sary to the peace and tranquillity of the coun- 
try, and because he had declared that opinion, 
should he be accused of changing his opinion, 
merely for not baviog consented to yield to 
other circumstances of a similar nature? He 
(Mr. B.) did not wish to argue that view of 





9 | the question, but that being the view he took 


of it, then came the question, whether any 
mao in the noble Duke’s situation was to say, 
** No, I have taken such a line of conduct, 
* that, that whatever difficulties you may. la- 
‘* bour under, whatever contumely may. be 
** heaped upon you, whatever may be your cone 
** dition, | can offer you no assistance.” "Dhat 
was the ae and, as a 
teman whv bal read a line or 

his mind a thought on the 

tution of the country, v say that 

the case. 
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what some miserable minds, that were them- 
selves actuated by the motives which they im- 
puted to others, being true, the arrangement 

roposed would have excluded the noble Duke 
rom power, and probably from office. He 
must say, that great as was his admiration of 
that great man, he had never seen anything 
that was a proof of greater magnanimity than 
the resolution which he then came to. By his 
conduct he had exposed himself to the abuse 
and scurrility of the lower orders, and parti- 
cularly of the press; but amoug all who 
troubled themselves to understand, no one 
would hesitate to say, that though he might 
have acted more prudently and cautiously, he 
could not have exhibited a greater act of hero- 
ism. (Hear, hear.) The object of the King 
was, if possible, to reform the Commons with- 
out destroving the Peers, although Gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House might 
possibly think, that to have added to the! 
number of the Lords would have greatly im- 
proved them. Ifthe Duke of Wellington had 


—— 
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how that was so honourable in the Duke, 
which would have been so infamous in 
Peet, and Baring’s lucid ‘havangue does 
not seem to have satisfied Vyvyan upon 
this important point. Vyvyan appears, 
therefore, to have been desirous to make 
it out that there was a difference he- 
tween the situation of Peer and that of 
the Duxe. Vyvyan’s speech, as it stands 
reported in the Mornine Curonicte, 
was a masterpiece in its way, and there- 
fore I insert it entire, especially as it lies 
in a moderate compass. 


Sir R. Vyvvan referred to the axiom that 
the King was not responsible—that he was 
ouly responsible through his Ministers, and 
protested against the doctrine that he was 
responsible for his opinions to any by-gone 
Government. He entirely approved of the line 





failed to answer the cal! of his Majesty, the 
necessary consequence must have been, that 


the Duke of Wellington had taken; it was his 
business to do his best tov make au admini- 


he would have been thrown back upon his’ stration, and he would staud amply justified 


former Ministers. What then would bave 
been the King’s situation? He would have 
been placed in the grasp of an Administra- 
tion which compelled him to do acts to which he 
was entirely adverse. The King could have 
no will of his own. The House would re- 
collect, that when insanity uufortunately at- 
‘tacked George I11., the utmost care was taken 
to ascertain whether his Majesty could exer- 
cise any degree of volition before 4& regency 
was appointed; but with respect to William 
IV. there would not be au absence of volition, 
but a presence of an adverse volition. He 
put itto any mau, whether such would he a 
proper situation in which to place the King of 
this country according to its constitution. The 
Duke of Wellington saw his Majesty’s extre- 
mity, and finding too that nobody would go 
to assist him, he stepped forward aud did his 
duty. To say the least of it, his conduct had 
been highly meritorious. 


To be sure this is miserable ; it does 
show, that in a state of things like this, 
millions may be amassed by creatures, 
totally destitute of everything worthy 
of the name of talent. Ah, Barine! 
“‘ Paper money is strength in the begin- 
ning and weakness in the end.” While 
paper money is coming out and increas- 
ing, any silly creature can govern a 
country ; but when paper money is di- 
minishing, to govern a country, de- 
mands men, and men, too, with heads 
upon their shoulders. 

Vyvyan, whom I mentioned before, 


seemed to be afraid, as I have just ob-|: 


served, that ee “out of doors” 
would not be able to perceive clearly 


to posterity. 


He was willing to do the fullest 
justice to the motives of the Right hon. Bart. 
(Sir R. Peel), aud it was to be recollected 
_that his situation was very different from that 
_of the Duke of Wellington. He could not fall 
back upon a high military reputation, and his 
| motives would have been liable to obvious mis- 
construction ; he would have had to encounter 
| the obloguy of one party, the hatred of another, 
‘and the misunderstanding of a third. (Cheers.) 
It was clear that the King could do no wrong ; 
‘and no private letter written by him or by his 
| private Secretary could be binding. ‘The Mi- 
‘nister only was responsible—responsible for 
ithe advice he gave, and which advice he (Sir 
R. Vyvyan) did not hesitate to say he looked 
upon as akin to treason. (Cheers.) At all 
events the present servauts of the Crown had 
attempted that which in another reigu had 
formed the subject of an impeachment for 
high crimes and misdemeanors—to annihi- 
late the independence of one branch of the le 
gislature, because it had ventured to make & 
slight alteration in the Reform Bill. When 
all the facts were published, and when the 
calm- judging people of England had had time 
to reflect, they would see and acknowledge 
that the King, by. bis conduct, bad show® 
himself the genuine friend of his subjects 
the constitution, Had a. been ete (Si M 
make a new appeal to » he 
Vyvyan) should’ not have boon afraid of has 
result of a eral election ; for when It . 
known that the object of Ream oy was 
revent the swampiug ou 
the voters in all parts of the would her 
shown themselves as potent as had been 
any former occasion. 


As far as relates to the ¢ 
King, I shall reserve what 
until by-and-by, when I 
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with these faithful and sensible advisers 
of his Majesty. Vyvyan entirely ap- 
proves of the conduct of SrraruFrisLp- 
say, and of that of Peex’s-Bitt Pen, 
too ! and how does he make out a reason 
for this? Why, because Prec’s-But- 
Peev’s “ situation was very different 
from that of the Duke.” And what was 
the difference, Vyvyan? Why, Pest's- 
Bicy Pee” could not fall back upon the 
high military reputation, and mts mo- 
tives would have been liable to obvious 
misconstruction !” God Aimighty ! and 
these are the men that have made laws 
to govern this great country ! You have 
found, Vyvian, that the Duke's molives 
have not lacked for construction: you 
have not found the people silenced by 
his “‘ high military reputation,” which 
he had to “ fall back upon,” and which he 
has. fallen back upon with the devil to 
it; for, if he look at the picture shops 
and the signposts, he will see himself 
not only fallen back, but with his heels 
uppermost, in every considerable town 
in the kingdom. His effigy has served 
as proxy for him, and it had to undergo 
a mililary punishment last week even in 
the little quiet town in which I am now 
writing ! 

It is curious to observe the difference 


in the manner in which Vyvyan and 


ad 


Bauinc speak of Perex’s-Bivt Pet. 
Vyvian is ready to do “full justice to 


"man; but Barine was not so ready to 
"do full justice to those motives: he, on 


xy 


_  thecontrary, differed from the Right 


Bh. Honourable Peex’s- Bint Pest as to the 
course which he had pursued; aye, and 
» he tells us, that “ he had pressed upon 


. 


~Peex’s-Bitt Pexe a different line of con- 


uct.” Qh, oh! you had, had you! 
ow, mark, Pesx’s-Biit Pee’s reasous 
for not taking on with the Duxe, were 
@5 severe a censure upon Barina as they 
Were upon the Duxe ; and poor Bautne 
had not, likeSrraararincosay, a“ high 
jilitary reputation to fall back upon ;” 
trefore he could not, like Vyvyan, de- 
1 the conduct of Peer. Thus ended 
famous 


leaving not 
thout’simied. fll. of the. p agin 
© toperls cde garden eid 


26TH May, 1882. 
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Whigs, Ministers, opposition, courtiers, 
and all together. 

And, here, before we come to the 
| further proceedings with regard to the 
| Reform Bill, let us. notice what has 
been said with REGARD TO THE 
CONDUCT OF THE KING. The 
publications, the pictures, the overt- 
acts of the people themselves, with re- 
gard to the King, his brother and 
sisters, his wife, and the children that 
are reputed to be his; of these I took 
quite notice enough in my last Regis- 
ter, 19 May, 1832, which Register we 
shall have to refer to a great many 
times. But, now what is it that the 
Whig press has asserted with regard to 
the conduct of the King? This press 
has been asserting, for many months 
past, that the King promised Lorp 
Grey, several months ago, that he 
would, whenever it became necessary, 
make new peers, sufficient in number to 
enable Grey to carry the Reform Bill. 
When, therefore, it was known that he 
had refused to make the peers necessary 
to carry the bill, public indignation burst 
forth. ‘This press has aileged, that the 
proinise to make the peers, was made in 
writing ; that this writing was shown by 
Grey to Harnowsy and Waarncuirr 
before the debate on the second reading 
of the bill; that when Grey went to 
the King, after the motion of Lynp- 
HURST On the 7th of May, and asked for 
the power to make the peers, the King 
said, ‘‘ No: my promise to make the 
** peers, applied only to the case of the 
‘ Lords rejecting the bill: they have 
“not rejected it: they are ready to go 
‘‘ into its detals in the committee ; and, 
** therefore, I will not authorise you to 
‘* make the peers now.” This is what 
is in substance alleged; and, as I ob- 
served in the last Register, if any peer 
other than the Duxse, whose protest 
was hardly dry, had come and said, F 
will pass the bill, the result might have 
been very different from what it was; 
but nobody could believe, that a man 
would do a thing so monstrous as that 
which the Duxe must have done if he 
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too outrageous for a people like this 
to endure for one moment. Besides, 
an opinion took possession of the minds 
of the whole peuple at one and the same 
moment, that there was a grand conspi- 
racy for defeating the bill, and for pre- 
venting all reform of Parliament what- 
svever, and that the King had been 
advised so to act as to favour this 
wicked conspiracy. The very name 
of STRATHFIELDSAY, as prime-minister 
again, was looked upon, after all his 
declarations, and especially after his re- 
cent protest, as a drawing of the sword 
and flinging away the scabbard ; and 
the people, with a unanimity, with 
good sense, wholly without a parrallel 
in the history of mankind, and with 
promptitude and celerity, that sets all 
description at defiance, offered reststance 
the most effectual, and in every part and 
portion of Encianp and Scorranp, and 
everywhere without a single instence 
of even the existence of danger of breach 
of the peace. Those who have been 
readers of my writings, or hearers of 
my harangues; those who have read 
those writings, whether published abroad 
or at home, must well know, how proud 
[ have always been of my country ; how 
anxiously | have laboured to cause. it 
to be honoured throughout the world. 
What, then, must be my feelings now, 
in having to record this matchless in- 





stance of its justice, its humanity, its! 7 


wisdom, and its courage! 

I wish to say as little as possible 
about the conduct of the King; and, as 
for his family, I shall leave to others to 
deal with that as they may think just 
and ‘proper ; but, I must offer my opi- 
nion with regard to the principal facts 
eonnected with that conduct. In the 
first place, I believe that the King did 
give Lorp Grey a written assurance 
that he would make new peers sufficient 
to enable him to earry the bill. I be- 
lieve this for two reasons, first, because 
I know that the Ear of Rapnor told 
the Mancuester deputation that it was 
so; and, second, because Sin Ricwarp 
Vyvyan, in the speech which I have 
quoted above, admits, that there was 
such letter written by the King, or by his 


of the King on his constitutional irre- 
sponsibility. Indeed, there must have 
been such promise, or else, as Hunt 
said, ‘* the Ministers would have bin 
adeluden ov the peepul” for at least 
three months, during which their press 
were ringing this assurance in our ears, 
_ Whether the interpretation, which it 
is said the King put upon his promise, 
were fair or not, one cannot decide 
without a sight of the promise itself; 
but there was one thing which oc- 
curred in the House of Commons on the 
15th of May, which was, to say the 
least of it, curious in the extreme. It 
was a speech of Mr. Tennyson, in an- 
swer to some observations of Mr. Ilune. 
[ will insert the speech here ; because 
it is a thing by no means to be over- 
looked. I wish the reader to pay at- 
tention to every word of it; for, he 
may be assured, that we shall have to 
recur to it again and again. It is of 
great importance; and it does, ina 
great measure, serve to explain that 
which we now (22d of May) see going 
on. 

Mr. TRNNyson said, he could have wished 
that his hon. Friend (the member for Middle- 
sex) had abstained from the observatious he 
bad just made. (Hear.) He had understood his 
hon. Friend 1 particular to recommend that 
everything should be avoided likely to excite 
irritation, yet he now toucbed on topics which 
must create unpleusant feelings ™ @ high 
uarter. Nothing could be so painful to him 
(Mr. Tennyson), and he was confident also t 
his noble and right hon. Friends near “ar: 
and to the country, as that the event whicl 
had just been announced should be cons! 
dered as placing his Majesty in astate of 
mission and subjection to any party. (iiss, 
bear.) He trusted that before a few days . 
elapsed, those who had regretted that the ac- 
vice tendered to him by the wae carpe yer 
an extensive creation of peers had not — 
adopted by the King, would be grateful to h 
Majesty for having declined to administer + 
a shock to the Constitution, for & sboc® © 
would unduubtedly have been (Hear, from a 
Opposition). Although he (Mr. T.), 3 
‘thorough reformer, would not bave bset 
to give that advice to the King had. he of 
a cabinet Minister, in case no other yd 
effecting an extensive reform offered ‘Me 
selves; yet, if it should turn. out that bis 
jesty, w was undoubtedly bound to ascertag 
that no other means did exist before het | 
to such a course, had discovered those 
and that without any shock to’ 
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more beneficial and popular reform should be 
the result of such modisications as might now 
be introduced, he repeated, that the country, 
and his Majesty’s Ministers amongst the rest, 
would be deeply grateful to him for the sound 
discretion with which he had rejected their 
counsel, No man could doubt the paternal 
wishes of his Majesty to do all in his power to 
meet the wishes of the people, but if possible, 
without doing any violence by means of his 
prerogative to the institutions of the country, 
and he was therefore pained lest the observa- 
tions of his hon. Friend (Mr. Hume), iuti- 
mating a hope that peers might still be spared, 
and that other measures might be taken, 
should give the impression that the reformers 
were now acting as if they had obtained a vic- 
tory over the opinions and feelings of the King. 
(Hear, hear.) 

This was delivered, you will observe, 
in the presence of the Alinisters, in the 
midst of whom Mr. Tennyson was 
sitting! And observe, they said not a 
word in their own defence, though this 
was in fact a charge preferred against 
them. There is only one awkward thing 
in this speech of Mr. Tennyson. He 
tells us, in effect, that the King had 
discovered other means of causing the 
Reform Bill to be carried; but he does 


not tell us, that the King informed 
Lord Garry that he had discovered those 


other means, It is next to impossible 
that he should have communicated this 
discovery to Lord Grey; for in that 
case there would not have been the 
smallest excuse for Lord Gary's resign- 
ing. This cannot be; and yet, from 


_ the silence of Ministers while this state- 


ment was making, and after it. was 
made, it does appear to be something 


very curious. 


May 21. The Reform Bill was taken 
into consideration in committee, on the 
| motion of Lord Grey; and some parts 


Me of it were agreed to. without any divi- 


sion. It appears that some of the 
ords who were opposed to the bill, 
ve agreed to absent themselves from 
he House, at the request. of the King, 
ad the following circulur has been 
wublished in the newspapers as being 
hentic : , 
St. James's Palace, May 13, 1832. » 
pear Lorp,—l ax honoured with his 
sty’s commands to acquaint your lord- 
that all difficulties. to the arrao 
went Se Sey Cee 


“*) 
a 


@6rn May, 1832. 
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ber of peers, that, in consequence of the pre- 
sent state of affairs, they have come to the re- 
solution of dropping their further opposition 
to the Reform Bill, so that it may pass with- 
out delay, and as nearly as possible in its 
present shape. 
1 have the honour to be, yours sincerely, 
HERBERT TAYLOR, 


Well said, Hersert Taytor. We shall 
owe the Reform Bill to Hernert, after 
all! Let it be observed that this pretty 
‘epistle is dated on the very day that 
Grey announced that he had had a 
communication with the King, and 
that Wettinetron gave his miserable 
explanation. I am now writing on the 
22d May; and, from what I see, I 
should suppose that the intention of a 
_majority of the Lords now is, to let the 
| bill pass through all its stages without 
any effectual opposition ; that being the 
|only means of preventing Grey from 
meking such a creation of peers as will 
give him a permanent Whig-majority in 
the House of Peers. The Tories see 
that the bill must: now pass; blind as 
they have been, and proud as they are, 
they now see, that, by the means of the 
o/d sow, the people can compel the 
passing of the bill. They are, there- 
fore, reduced to this choice; to let 
the bill pass without a creation of peers, 
and thus keep their majority against 
Grey for future occasions, or to give 
him fair grounds for insisting on the 
new creation; and thus see the bill 
carried, and see him secure a permanent 
majority in the House of Lords into the 
bargain. ‘That they prefer the former, 
there can be no doubt; and, therefore, 
I believe, that they will now suffer the 
bill quietly to pass. 

Thus, after all, it has become a party- 
struggle, as far as the Whigs and Tories 
are concerned, It is strange, but neither 
party seems to anticipate, that the re- 
formed House of Commons will be any 
thing much different from what Houses 
of Commons have been for a hundred 

past. Neither party seems to ima- 
gine that there will be any great 


of nem , 

spoil will be still much the same as it 
Ropen does indeed seem to have some 
apprehension, that the idewof ** CHEAP 
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GOVERNMENT” may find its way 


into the heads of some of the members 
of a reformed parliament. His lord- 
ship's apprehension is certainly well- 
founded ; and, I could almost take upon 


To tHe Reapgrs. 





me to assure him, that the idea of 
** CHEAP RELIGION” will also enter 
into the heads of some of the same 
members; and, I venture farther. to 
predict, that if these ideas should not 
of themselves enter into their heads, 
that the people will pretty soon drive 
them in, or drive the members out of the 
House. Aye, aye! my good Lord 
Ropen, the people of England have lived 
long enough upon .potatoes, and those 
of Ireland much too long upon sea- 
weed and nettles and stinking shell- 
fish, while pensioned lords and ladies, 
and their offspring, and swarms of sine- 
curists, grantees, retired-allowance peo- 
ple, dead-weight people, and bands of 
merciless usurers and monopolists, have 
been living in luxury upon the fruit of 
our Care and our toil. 

As for me, my readers, my duty will 
now be to give you my opinion, with 
regard to the means which we ought to 
employ to secure to ourselves the ad- 
vantages which this Reform Bill will put 
within our reach. My Mancuesren Lec- 
tures describe that which we ought to 
look to as the end of our exertions: my 
duty now will be to puint out the means 
of attaining that end; and this, life 
and health permitting, I will now do. 
We shall have the Reform Bill: and 
that, too, in the best possible manner; 
because there will not now be a single 
man in the kingdom so foolish as to be- 
lieve, that the people owe it to anybody 
but themselves, - Had it not been for the 
events which have recently occurred, I, 
for my part, should have been half 
killed by the disgust excited by fulsome 
addresses to Ministers and King and 
Queen, and upon my soul I should not 
have been surprised to see addresses to 
Herpert Taytor, the maids of honour, 
and to all the German squads in the 
kitchen. Now, it must be a base wretch 
indeed, as well as fool, who will 
think of addressing, or even toastin 
anybody but ourselves. If there should 
be any one, whom I happen to be ac- 
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quainted with, and who shall take a part 
in such addresses, either to Ministers, 
King, or anybody else, I desire that 
such person will deem me no longer 
worthy of his acquaintance. Some sort 
of festival is talked of to express our joy 
at the completing of this measure. My 
part in such case I have decided on. 
If I be in the North at the time, I will 
dine with as many poor weavers as I can 
afford to give a dinner to; if in the 
midland, with as many poor workers in 
iron; if in the South, with as many 
chopsticks of Hampshire or Wiltshire 
or Berkshire. That is what I will do; 
let others do as they please. 

Now, my friends, I have addressed 
you at great length; but the matter ap- 
peared to me of the greatest importance ; 
and, { trust, that [ have placed it before 
you ina manner, such. as to render it 
comprehensible now and useful here- 
after. 

I remain, your faithful friend, 


and most obedient servant, 
War. COBBETT. 


P.S. 23d May. I see that the bill jogs 
on; and with infinite delight I perceive 
the furious rage of old Serjeant Best, 
Kenyon, and others. But | also see, in 
the Morning Chronicle of to-day, some 
fool or some knave recommending 4 
national subscription to raise slatues (9 
Grey! and that, too, just at the mo- 
ment when this same Garey has just 
suffered the statue of that impudent 
vagabond, Cannine, who declared that 
he would oppose reform to the last hour 
of his life; who called the reformers 
a low-degraded crew; who spoke and 
voted for Sidmouth and Castlereagh’s 
bill, to gug them and dungeon them be- 
cause they petitioned for reform: just 
at the moment when Grey has the 
meanness, aye, and even the basencss, 
to suffer this statue to be stuck up up 
ground belonging to the public ; Just .? 
the moment Dr. Brack has the folly 
propose a national subscription, for the 
purpose of sticking up ‘a statue '0 
Gay! Give me-the list of subscribers 


g|to Cannino’s statue, and I will show 


you that the wretches got every 





penny 
of the money out of the taxes: let the 
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tax-eaters and tax-hunters now sub- 
scribe for a statue of Grey. But, 
readers of the Register, subscribe not 
you one single farthing; be not you 
amongst the number of fools who are 
cheated by knaves. If we raise a statue, 
- Jet it be to those Cuopsticks, without 
whom we never should have seen a 
Reform Bill worth a straw. 





| TO THE 
_ WORKING PEOPLE OF NOTTINGHAM. 
- Bolt-court, 19 May, 1332. 

_ My Frienps, 
| . Tux following letters will speak for 
f themselves. The first of them is put 
/ into print, word for word, letter for 
» fetter, and point for point, as I received 
| it. The affair is yours a great deal more 





“before you. The second letter is, as 
» you will see, an answer to the first, 
» which first 1 received late on Thursday 
) @vening, the 17th instant. With the 
» Most anxious desire to see strict justice 
“inflicted on all your atrocious foes, and 
' With a desire equally anxious to be able 
to assist in producing that result, I 
‘always remain 

: Your faithful friend 

and most obedient servant, 
Wa. COBBETT. 


Bear and Staff, Smithfield, 
. Thursday, four o'clock. 


| Six Wm Consett 
> In compliance with your advice 
"given to me on Monday I wrote a full 
explanatory letter to Mr. Daniel OCon- 
Member for the County of Kerry, 
losing a printed copy of the Petition 
fom Nottingham complaining of torture 
being practised in the Prison requesting 
“Becording to your suggestoin, an inter- 
. to this request Ireceived no answer, 
hen after sending in a note and attend- 
t four times this morning, Lat length 
as told by his servant that I might see 
m on the Stairs Upon my addressing 
he declined all conversations asked 
for the Petition, said he. would pre- 
it it or not according to his view of 
when he read it, ‘That he had the 
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if than it is mine; and as such I lay it! 
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that after he had perused it, if he did 
not approve of its contents he would 
give it to his servant to return—I have 
therefore to request that you will have 
the kindness to state to me, what you 
wish me to do in ‘this affair from your 
personal treatment to me in your own 
house on Monday, I must decline ex- 
posing myself again to such a degrada- 
tion I know not whether you have 
made any communication to Mr 
OConnell either by your Son Mr John 
Cobbett or personally yourself or by 
letter, but I cannot but think that there 
was a studied insult meant by Mr D. 
OConnel, and from the ungentlemanly 
threat and insinuation which you made 
to me of writing to Nottingham, com- 
plaining of my intention to expose Mr 
OConnel to the northern Counties, even 
‘before I had seen, written, or had any 
communication from him either direct 
or indirect is to me most surprizing—l 
am the more impressed with the notion 
that Mr OConnels behaviour was pre- 
meditated from the fact that he imme- 
diately after saw two deputies from 
Glasgow to whom he behaved, in a 
direct different manner, to what he 
treated me, I here most solemnly declare 
that I havenot the slightest wish to hurt 
either your feelings or Mr OConnels ; 
I think when engaged on public busi- 
ness of importance, neither my be- 
haviour nor my feelings ought to be 
put to the pain which you and Mr 
OConnel have inflicted You are two 
great Men and evidently so in your, 
opinions I am but a little Man coming 
from a little Town, but I know how to 
vindicate myself when wantonly in- 
sulted without cause It is your fault not 
mine if we disagree, I did not begin 
and you know that I have not deserved 


harsh treatment 
lam Mr Cobbetts 





Yours 

G Henson 
. Bolt-court, 19 May, 1832. 

IR, ’ 
On Thursday, the 17th instant, I re- 
ceived from you, by the two-penny post, 
a letter dated from the Bear and Ragged 
Staff, Smithfield, at four o'clock that 
day. To which letter I now give my. 





ions of all Ireland to present, and 


‘answer ; an answer which I should cer- 
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tainly have spared myself the trouble of 
giving, did not the giving of it afford 
me an opportunity of discharging what 
Ideem a very sacred duty towards the 
deeply injured people of Norrinenam. 
The ease is this. At Nottingham, on 
the 13th of March, you were introduced 
to me by one of the truest friends of the 
working people that ever breathed, as a 
person charged with the business of 
carrying to London a petition, on the 
part of the working people at Nor- 
TINGHAM, complaining of some most 
monstrous acts, connected with the 
recent administration of justice in that 
town, and at the same time you showed 
me the petition. The length of the 
petition and the importance of its con- 
tents forbade me, who had to set off for 
BirmincuaM next morning early, to 
attempt to enter into an examination of 
the matter at that time; and as I was 
eertain of not being in Lonpon sooner 
than ten days from that time, the fol- 
lowing arrangement was settled on. 
You represented to me, that neither 


the members for the town, nor of the, 


county, of Nottingham, would take 
your petition in hand with a promise to 
support the prayer of it; and, what 
you wanted was some member of Par- 
lament to undertake to do that. I gave 
it as my opinion that there were several 
members of the House of Commons 
who would willingly present your peti- 
tion; and I particularly mentioned Mr. 
Alderman Woop, as one amongst many, 
on whose justice and firmness you might 
safely rely ; but that the nature of the 
petition was such that justice could not 
possibly be done to it by any one but a 
lawyer, or, at least, by some man pos- 
sessing a great deal of knowledge of 
the law. I further said, that the only 
proper person that I then could think 
of, was Mr. O’Cownexx; and I added, 
that [ would do my best to prevail upon 
Mr. O’Connew1 to take the petition in 
hand. Understanding that your ez- 
penses in going to Lonpon on this bu- 


siness were to be defrayed by the work-| 


ing people at Norrinenam, I, wishing 


those expenses to be as little burden-|, 


some as possible, wishing also thet your 














sarily protracted, and thinking, of 
course, that your wishes in this r 
accorded with my own, told you that 
you should, if you chose, while detained 
in Lonpon, come to my house at Botr- 
court, and there breakfast, dine, and 
take tea in the evening with me, or 
with whoever else of my family might 
happen to be there; and that, if none 
of us were there, entertainment would 
still be provided for you in the same 
manner as if [| myself were always pre- 
sent. Knowing that I should not be in 
London for ten days or a fortnight from 
that time, [ wrote home stating the na- 
ture of my offer; and your reception 
would have been accordingly, if you 
had appeared before my arrival. 

Mr. O’Connetvt was, at that time, in 
IRELAND; and, therefore, it was perfect- 
ly useless for you to go to Lonpon at 
that time. When I got to Lonpoy, 
which was on the 26th of March, I 
found that you had never been to Bott- 
courT. Some days after my arrival, 
you came; and, to my surprise, I found 
that you had been in Lonpon for some 
time. When! asked you why you had 
not accepted of my offer, you said, that 
your lodging was so far off, and mev- 
tioned other things quite as unsatis 
factory, seeing that Bott-court wis 
situated between Sairurrenp and the 
House of Commons; nor could I, for 
my life, divine, how an ambassador from 
the weavers of NorrinGHuaM, could find | 
anything so very congenial to his taste, ~ 
or so likely to further his patriotic views, ~ 
amongst the butchers and drovers that 
frequent, and amidst the bleatings : 
bellowingss that surround, day and — 
the Bear and Ragged Staff, in Smi 
field; [ recommended a quiet 
in this very court, and offered to os 
to my neighbour, Mr. pomee Ai ta | 
it as little expensive as possible b 
However, every one to his’ taste; and 
your preferring the’ ; 














































sway in Lonpon should not be unneces-| fast 
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dinner at one, and tea at six; anil I re- 
monstrated with you upon the subject ; 
and, by dint of almost complaining, I 
prevailed upon you to dine with me 
once. 

So much for the grounds of this bu- 
siness; and now for the contents of 
your letter; and first, with regard to 
your complaint against Mr. O’Cunnext. 
Oo Monday, the 14th instant, you came 
* to Bolt-court, at an hour when you 
never ought to have come there without 
a previous appointment; and after a 
> great deal of idle chat, began to talk 
_ about the petition and Mr. O'Conne tt. 
_ Let the working people of Norrincnam 
be so good as to recollect the situation 
we were in on that Monday! “* What!” 
said I, “ a run upon the Bank, all busi- 
% “ness at a stand, the town in com- 
| “motion, the ship amongst the rocks, 
» “and the gale increasing every minute, 
) “and you want to go to one of the 
» “pilots to ask him what he thinks of 
.“ the longitude!” After something of| 
' this sort I proceeded to tell you, that it 
Would be the most unreasonable thing 
> im the world to make your application 
7 to Mr. O’Uonnext at such a time upon 
| Such a subject ; that it was impossible 
> that he could attend to it; and that I 
) hoped that you would not attempt to 
) press it upon him under such circum- 
> Stances. After this, you remained to 
> =eMtertain me with your idle gossip, and 
> Sbtrusion of your opinions about “ pub- 
| Se men,” saying, amongst other silly 
_ things, that Mr. Heraigs was the only 
Man. of genius that you had found 
~ SmMongst them; and talking of your in- 
‘terviews with Lord Merrourne and 
at ‘Tory statesmen. ‘Tired of this 
brt of equivocal, diplomatic-like talk, 
thich was only a repetition of what I 
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'“ conveniently can, just to say when it 
“is likely that he can see you for & 
“very short space of time; but by no 
** means go to him until he says that he 
‘* is prepared to see you. And now, as 
“ Tam sure that it is impossible for him 
“to attend to your business at present, 
** Jet me hope that he will not be repre- 
“ sented to the good people of Notting- 
“ham as being indifferent as to their 
** injuries and their just complaints.” 

You begin your letter by saying that 
you have acted in compliance with my 
advice. That advice was (as the gen- 
tleman alluded to can bear witness) to 
write to Mr. O'Connell a very short 
note: you “ wrote a full explanatory 
** letterto Mr. Daniel O’Connell, member 
“* for the county of Kerry :"” and telling 
him, I dare say, that his name was 
Daniel, and that there was but one / at 
the end ofhis name ; and that you had 
the satisfaction to learn, that he had 
been elected for the county of Kerry. 
After such a state-paper, issuing, too, 
from the Bear and Ragged Staff, would 
it have been much wonder if Mr. 
O’Connett had handed the ambassador 
over to his servant? But I venture to 
assert that this part of your representa- 
tion is not correct, 

My advice was, that you should not 
at such a moment goto Mr. O'Conng.Lh 
at all, untilhe sent for you; and:it ap- 
pears that, “in compliance with that 
advice,” you beat up his quarters ‘no 
less than four times in one day before 
you had received any answer from him 
atall. And now you complain of ‘his 
conduct; nuw you represent him has 
having offered a studied insult, and you 
-have the audacity to insinuate that that: 
arose from some instigation on. my part ; 
though | have not had any cowmunica- 





frequen‘ly to endure before, but 

now eame ata time when | was: 
so disposed to endure it; and 
Jemau calling: upom me with 



















on, I addressed’ you thus: *N 
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tion, written or verbal, with. Mr. O’Con- 
Newt for at least three months past. 
You argue, and ee 
make the good unsuspecting fellows of 
Nortinonast believe, that Mr. O’Con 
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had had sense in store instead of con- 
ceit and impudence, you would have 
seen twu very sufficient reasons for the 
difference of behaviour : first, that these 
deputies from Guiascow came to Mr. 
O'Connell upon that important business 
which was occupying every one’s mind 
at that moment ; and next, that they 
had not bothered him, at such a mo- 
ment, with “a full explanatory letter” 
of ungrammatical rigmarole, in addition 
to a printed petition; to read which, 
with due care, would require full wo 
hours. 

With regard to what you say of my 
conduct towards you, I shall leave it 
with merely observing, that I suffered 
your interruption, and endured your 
impertinence, much too long, much 


| 
longer than was consistent with a due 


estimate of the value of my own time, 


and than was consistent with that | 


frankness, with which, however pain- 
ful, it becomes a man to act in such 
acase. But with regard to the peti- 
tion itself; with regard to the object of 
that petition, it becomes me to state my 
opinion to the honest and industrious 
people of Norrincuam; and that opi- 
nion is this; namely, that their petition 
relates to matters of the greatest possi- 
ble importance, matters connected with 
the personal liberties and lives of us all; 
that, if the facts stated in the petition 
can be substantiated, that man is a vil- 
lain, who, having the power, refuses to 
lend his aid in bringing down the hand 
of justice upon the heads of the offend- 
ers; that, however, a petition, con- 
taining so many important allegations, 
and inculpating by name so many in- 
dividuals, and those individuals so high 
in station, and so well prepared with 
defenders, is not to be lightly taken up, 
by any man ; that it is a great legal mat- 
ter which is here presented to the view, 
that even a lawyer of industry, talent, 
and zeal, equal to those of Mr. O’Con- 
NELL, must have time allowed him for 
consideration and investigation, before 
he can meddle with such a case ; that I 
firmly believe all the allegations in the 
petition ; that that must be base blood 
indeed, which is not roused by the facts 
stated in this petition ; but, that, at the 


To rue Worxtne Peorte or Nortrrincuam. 
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same time, I must declare, that, if I, 
with all my indignation against the 
accused, and with all my most anxious 
desire to see justice done to the ill- 
treated people of Nottingham; if even 
I (having the power that Mr. O'Coy- 
NELL has) were beset by a man like you 
and inundated with rubbishy writings 
from the Bear and Ragged Staff; if I 
found it impossivle to meddle with the 
matter, without being pestered with 
your interminable gossip, I should be 
obliged to say to the good people of 
Nottingham : ‘*‘ Come up to me one of 
‘““you, who is no conceited prig, no 
“* dandy weaver with polished boots, no 
‘“‘ statesman that cannot spell; but a 














‘“‘ man of plain sense, willing to be in- 
\** structed in that which he cannot un- 
‘“‘ derstand ; a man that has public jus- 
‘‘ tice, and not the gratification of his 













“‘ own vanity at heart; and, above all 
“things, a man, who, while he has the 
'“ starvation of the working people of 
“ Norrineuam everlastingly upon his 
.“ lips, is not strutting about London in 
“* costly and fine linen, at their expense, 
“and is too highly fed to accept ofa 
‘« plain table for nothing.” 

Working people of Norrinenay, 
throw not away any portion of your 
scanty earnings upon any ambassadors 
at all, and particularly upon such a3 
those whose offensive conceit, coupled 
with their vulgar ignorance, are sure (0 
do injury to any cause with which they 
meddle, and who have simply and solely 
in view the gratification of that which 
is the great vice of mankind ; namely, 
to live in idleness upon the fruit of the 
labour of others. Keep in mind cone 
stantly the rule of St. Paun: “ he (ha! 
will not work, neither shall he eat. 
Why, my good friends of Nottingham, 
our great national curse 1s, 
have to maintain innumerable OF 
idlers out of the fruit of our labour. 
this we are incessantly and most justly 
complaining. The great burden of , 
complaints is this very thing- | 
often have you yourselves — 
against pensions and st 
now you a 
of your own, in a to all te 
rest! ¢ avg © 
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My friends, your petition, to have a 
chance of success, must go througha 
very different channel. I have had long 
and important petitions to submit to 
this very Mr. O’Conne tt; and, if he 
be questioned upon the subject, he will 
say, that no petitions that he ever re- 
ceived, occupied so small a portion of 
histime. When I sent him a petition, 
it was in a plain hand and very plainly 
indorsed ; and accompanied with a very 
short and plain statement of the sub- 
stance of the petition. Then with a 
little slip of paper, saying that I would 
wait on him on such a day at such an 
hour, and desiring him to tell his ser- 
vant to bid me call again if it were not 
convenient for him tu see me at that 
» time, requesting him not to waste his 
) «time by writing tome; and when I did 
wait on him, taking care not to sit down, 
“ ‘ and merely for the purpose of saving 
| ie him the trouble of writing. This has 
©. been my mode of proceeding with every 
| Member of Parliament | have ever had 
"to apply to for such a purpose; and if, 
> mobappily, you should persevere in your 
) tastes for having a diplomatic person in 
your service, let me conjure you, my 
» good friends, to choose one less prone to 
» gossip; and above all things, not to be 
» too liberal in remunerating his services. 
| Phis ambassador can do you no more 
"good in Lonpon than he could by going 
>) tothe moon. He was, according to his 
» Own braggings, figuring, the other day, 
pat the Council of the Birmingham 
| Wnion ; called in, doubtless, to assist, 
q sa ith his advice, the members of that 
nt buncil, whom he represented to me as 
Being in danger of being arrested by 
Government! Which, indeed, put 
» the finishing stroke to my patience. 
» Now, Mr. Henson, I have fulfilled 
y promise. I saw that your design 
As to get at some ground, some pre- 
ce, for misrepresenting Mr. O’Con- 
LL to the good people of Norrine- 
; and I told you, in the presence 
_ the gentleman before-mentioned, 
if I'discovered you making any 
attempt, | would certainly coun- 
your efforts by a publication in. 
tegister. This I have now done: 
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Bear and Ragged Staff “ an ungentle- 
manly threat,” { have here put in execu- 
tion. If the working people of Nor- 
TINGHAM choose still to tax themselves 
to keep you without work, and if they 
derive inconvenience instead of benefit 
therefrom, the fault will be theirs and 
not that of 

Your most obedient servant, 

Wa. COBBETT. 








REMARKABLE RE-ACTION 


AT GODALMING, IN THE COUNTY OF 
SURREY, 


On Wednesday, the 16th instant, the 
people of this little quiet town got a 
cart, drawn by a horse, and seated in it 
the representative of a MILITARY 
CHIEF ; and, by his side, the represen- 
tative of a FROW. The cart appeared 
to be accompanied, during the proces- 
sion, by every creature in the town, and 
also by numerous persons from the vil- 
lages round about. The personages in 
the cart were a living man and woman! 
There was an erection, resembling a 
gallows, fixed to the cart, with a swing 
rail going over the heads of the culprits. 
The procession started from the bridge 
at the bottom of the town, going on 
slowly towards the market-place, at the 
upper end of the town, At about every 
fifty yards of the progress, the execu- 
tioner, armed with a pistol and powder, 
shot the military chief, who fell down 
backward in the cart, the frow hanging 
about his neck and screaming. At last 
the ceremony was concluded, by regu- 
larly putting ropes round their necks, 
white caps on their heads, and these 
being drawn down over their faces, the 
offending parties expiated their sins in a 
very becoming manner, first, listening 
attentively, with great apparent peni- 
tence, to.a prayer of co le length 
that was read to them, and then com- 
mitting their souls, in due form, to the 
devil, ng the legal h of time, 
being cut down, | fell,. apparently 


into the bottom of the cart. 
-— wathieticote 





at you call in the vulgar slang of the 
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in drinking “‘ success to the Reform 
Bill.” The church-bells rang from 


morning to night, except while the of- 
fenders were hanging, when, as a mat- 
ter of course, the Anedd to/led. 

Such, and such like, bas taken place 
in almost every sensible town in Ene- 
LAND. This ought to be translated, and 
published in France. Our neighbours 
ought to know the way that we go on 
in our little quiet country towns. | 
should have remarked, that the rrow 
appeared singularly fond of the com- 
MANDeR, and hissed him, very affection- 
ately, previous to their finally taking 
leave of this miserable reforming world. 
GopaLmineG is not much famed for an- 
talluct; if it had been, there would 
have been plenty of talk and no do. 








CHOPSTICK SENSE. 


Tue beastly and insolent brutes, 
who meet together, and, like the pha- 
risee in the parable, thank God “ that 
they are not as other men are;” 
these, at once stupid and conceited 
wretches, are everlastingly representing 
thecountry people as poor, ignorant crea- 
tures, who are miserable for the want 
of “ antalluct ;” just as if they had in- 
tellect themselves! In the above arti- 
cle I have given an instance of the ex- 
pression of the just resentment felt by 
the people of a country town in my na- 
tive county. I am now going to give 
a specimen of the opposite feeling, ex- 
pressed by the people of a village of that 
same county. The Earl of Onstow has 
his family-seat in the little village of 
Merrow, or at least very near it, which 
village lies about four miles east of 
Guitrorp. His lordship, it seems, voted 
against Lynpuvurst’s motion of the 7th 
of May, in consequence of which, an 
address was agreed to by the whole 
parish of Merrow, on the [Sth instant, 
and, the next day, was presented to him 
by the churchwardens of the parish. 

Te tHe Honouraste THE Ear. oF 
ONSLow. 


We, your Lordship’s neighbours, of the pa- 
rish of Merrow, having, with great pleasure, 
heard that your Lordship was pe y pre- 
sent in the House of Lords on the late disas- 


To Cocxey Denman. 


mentous question, 
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trous occasion, and. that. your Lordship vuted | 
iu the minority, most respecttully bee your t 
Lordsbip to accept vur warmest acknowiede. 


ments aud heart-felt approval of this your sap- 
port of the nation’s nights; and we further 
beg to assure your Loraship, thatthis proof af 
your Lordship’s feelivg upon this most mo- 


penton _has raised your Lordship 
high in the estimation of your Lurdship’s 
humble servants. 


And it is the-good will of such a peo- 
ple, that a majority of the Lords have 
been so wise as to fling away! Hew 
much happier, how much safer, is my 
Lord Onstow, than many a man that I 
could name! This is what I have al- 
ways been harping upon in: my ad- 
dresses to the Lords on the Refurm 
Bill. I have always been telling them, 
that it was the good-will of their neigh- 
bours, and not of the insolent dead- 
weight fellows, and the blasphemous 
and murdering Jews, that they onght to 
set a high value upon, for that, after all, 
their well-being, and probably their 
property and their lives, must mainly 
depend upon the good-will of their 
netyhbours. 







































TO COCKEY DENMAN, 

THE WHIG ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

Godalming, 22d May, 1832. 
Cockey, 

You have, since Woop was fool 
enough to puff you up, been lucky in 
the money-making way, but monstrously | 
unlucky in your speech-reporthers ; fot, | 
if their reporths were to be believed, | 
you must be set down for a LIAR 3 
great as the great LIAR of the North, 
or even the great LIAR of the South 
I told you to your face of the lie wh! 
had been published in your name, 
lative to poor Cooxe of MicuetDevsly 
which was, verily, the most infamous 
lie that ever was ascribed to mortal 
man ; which lie is still in print, obseitt 
with your name at the head of it, and 
which lie and the cir pam: 
nected with it, you have by no-.mee 


yet heard the last: poaay = 
to your face; and it spun 


reporther is fixing . . Ba 





















you; for, in the Mornw 
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1 
4 this day, he makes you say this: “ In the 
- “ case of Cobbett, Government was de- 
z- “ feated and the jury discharged, owing 
p> |) “to the perseverance of ONE jury- 
3 | “man.” Why, Cockey, what an impu- 
= ’ dent lie this is; what a barefaced, what 
ip || ashameless lie! Peex's-Bitt Pex is 
"s represented as having observed, that he 
did not know HOW YOU GOT AT 
0- THE FACT of there being but one 
ve 


juryman for my acquital. Aye! How 
could you get at the tact, Cockey ? thank 
you for that, Pexx’s-Bitt Peer. But, 
the reporther is a brazen liar. Even 
' broadtaced ‘Torrens had not the impu- 

' dence to lie in his Globe newspaper to 
> this extent.. He and Anna Brovtie did 
| die so far as to say that there were only 
two of the jury that stood out for me ; 
but your reporther has reduced the TWO 
» to ONE, which you must know to be a 
_ Most infamous lie. You must know it; 
| for the jury came into the box and deli- 
_ Vereda paper tothe judge, in which paper 
| they stated that there were SIX FOR 
_ AND SLX AGAINST; therefore you 
» @ould not have said this, without wish- 
) ing to pass fora liar even more brazen 



























— —} than the great LIAR of the South him- 
(elf. Lesides, as Peex’s-Bitn Peer 

N, ) @bserved, how are you to get into the 
| /Becrets of a sworn jury. It would be 
; ) something new indeed for an Attorney- 
33°. )Beneral to say that he knew what was 
fool ) Passing in a jury room! Oh, no! Cockey 
ney Penman; you were beaten by me, and 
y "Rot by a juryman : it was feebleness and 
"fe . >) falsehood beaten by talent and truth. I 
ir "Wanted no partial juryman. ‘The mo- 
‘ so nt you began your prosecution, I told 
a in print that [ would beat you. I did 
ney , ot wait until | saw _the names of the 
~ as | rors. Pray mark that. ‘The moment I 
mh tw your infamous bill of indictment, [ 
ee et you at defiance: | told my readers, 
woh md I told the French, and in the French 
ans guage too, that 1 would beat you, 
; i expose you. So that this crying 
ant ry hatched up by this reporther, can 
nd ly tend to give you a shove farther 
Lr nwards; and if you be wise, you 
aie 1 restrain your reporther's silly and 





y pen in future. 
here is another 
ky with 







» equally 
ih ocgued to 
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the reporthers intv whose hands he falls. 
I mean a fellow of the name of Hunt, 
under whose name this same reporther 
publishes in the same paper a lie, not 
greater indeed than the lie ascribed to 
you; but more malignant and more 
atrocious in its tendency; for he makes 
this fellow say first, that the prosecution 
against me had been suspended, in con 
sequence of a letter which Mr. Hume 
had written to Lord Grey; and second- 
ly, that ‘‘ the elfect of suspending Cob- 
‘* bett's prosecution was that Carlile was 
* tempted to write a still stronger article 
“the following week, for which he was 
** prosecuted and convicted.” 

Now, with regard to the letter said 
to have been written by Mr. Hume to 
Lord Grey. 1 heard of it at the time; 
told my informant, who was a very 
zealous and warm-hearted young man, 
that I was very much obliged to Mr. 
Hume for his kind intentions, but that l 
I was very sorry that he had done any 
such thing. I dare say that several 
gentlemen applied to the Ministers upon 
the subject ; tor | know of two that did 
from the country; and [ know that 
these gentlemen having communicated 
the fact to some members of my family, 
they expressed to those gentlemen their 
sorrow for what they had done. 

So much for the lie by insinuation : 
and now for the lie point blank. ‘This 
reporther, who puts forth his lies under 
the unhappy name of Hun, is not only 
like a negro, destitute of the capacity to 
distinguish between falsehood aud truth, 
but he is destitute of that prime quality 
so essential to the constituting of a 
good, sound, hearty LIAR, namely, 
memory, of which he seems to possess 
no more than the bald-cootes on the 
rocks of Newfoundland, which, having 
been shot at one minute, will fly off and 
come back again to be shot at the next, 
though they see the fowler stand in the 
same spot, and with the gun ready to 
fetch them down; for the fact is, that 
Mr. Caruixe, instead of having been 
tempted to write by the suspension of 
my prosecution, was actually in jail, 
and undergoing his horrible sentence, 
EVEN BEFORE THE BILL OF 





INDICTMENT WAS PRESENTED 
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AGAINST ME! One is at a loss to 
say whether this reporther be most 
LIAR, FOOL, or BEAST. He is cer- 
tainly far below a “ new negro ” in the 
scale of the animal creation. But, 
really, if we do get a reformed Parlia- 
ment, we must put a stop to these 
reporthers ; for, as old Harry said to 
Cranmer, “ By G—d, Tom, the world 
will think us brutes,” if we suffer them 
to go on exhibiting us in the manner 
that they do you and this unhappy 
fellow Hunr. I have nothing more to 
say at present, Cockey, except that the 
less that is said about this fight between 
you and me, the better it is likely to be 
for you both now and hereafter. It is a 
subject that you ought to shun as a 
sailor shuns the rocks, or a burnt child 
shuns the fire. 
: Wa. COBBETT. 


P.S. I had nearly overlooked what is 
reporthed to have been said upon this 
subject by the honest, sincere, and sen- 
sible A:ruoxp, who thought, good man, 
“ that one of the dangers in prosecuting 
“* these libels would be to give the de- 
“ fendant an opportunity of making an 
“* impudent defence in a court of justice.” 
Ah! honest man! What, you re- 
member, do you, the sweating that I 
gave to your bunch of pretty colleagues, 
when I had them hanging their heads 
before me in the Court of King’s Bench! 
Farewell, honest man. ‘That is all I 
have to say to you at present, only to 
advise all of you to let me alone. 


a 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
14th May, 1832. 


Debate on the projects of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and on his being again Prime Minister 
—which debate arose on the presenting of a 
petition from the Livery of London, by the 
hands of Mr. ALDERMAN Woop. 


(Continued from No.7, col. 446, vol. 76.) 


The question now, however, was, not 
what had been done, but what was to be 
dune. He wished to see how the affairs of 
the country could be retrieved. That was, 
in his opinion, by placing the Government of 
the country again in the hands in which it 
could be placed so as to obtain the confidence 
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Bill, the delay or refusal of which 

the cause of all their difficulties, “Hae” 
was to be brought about he did not know, but 
he had full reliance on the moderation and 
the wisdom of the people. (Cheers.) This 
however, he also knew, that the spirit of the 
people of England was so thoroughly roused 
that there was no hope of appeasing them 
save by just and reasonable concession; and 
he saw no way in which that could be done 
unless hy restoring to their places those 
honest Ministers who had been separated, he 
trusted not disunited, from the Crown (with- 
out complaint, at least, on the side of those 
Ministers). By placing them in their former 
situation he hoped to see a speedy and a 
peaceable. settlement of all  dissentions, 
(Hear, hear.) A noble Lord, according to 
the Member for Thetford (Baring), had de- 
clared that the Lords would have passed 
schedule A without change or amendment. 
That might be so, but then their Lordships 
took good care not to let Lord Grey into that 
secret, and therefore his Lordship had no 
course left except that which he had adopted. 
He agreed, indeed, with the noble Earl, that 
it was the main and fundamental principle 
of the bill, and that after the declaration of 
the noble and learned Lord (Lyndhurst), in 
moving the amendment, that he wished to 
enfranchise first, and to disfranchise ouly ac- 
cording to the extent to which it might be 
found necessary afterwards; he thought the 
noble Earl was justified in considering the 
division as deciding the consent to the princi- 
ple of the bill. He thought it would become 
the Duke of Welliugton much more if, instead 
of getting together a Cabinet to carry tle 
same bill, and then, as it was reported, re- 
signing immediately afterwards, he used 
his influence with the House of Peers to induce 
them to pass the bill under the auspices 
of the Minister who had first proposed it to 
them. If he did so, he would have the grat 
fication of seeing the constitution again an 0 


(Hear, hear, hear.) 


Mr. Hume never addressed the House under © 


2 


circumstances of su much alarm aud appre 
hension, speaking both politically and aa 
mercially. He confessed, therefore, he 

heard with the greatest pleasure the dawn - 
of a chance of reconciliation in the pres? 
agitated state of the country. (Hear, heat, 
hear.) 


greater blessing to the country than such 4 


and gratitude of the people. 
such a consummation or produce any 4 
feeling; and ef this he was assured, that 
Grey and his late colleagues had the rym 
of the country too much at heart to stan¢ ® 

on ceremony, if they saw a probability 0 





of the country, and by passing that Reform 


ject of veneration to the people, and the Mon 
arch restured to the affections of his subjects. — 


He thought there could not be § 


termination, and that the man who would suc> 7 


: 


ceed in bringing it about aod calming the 


“yea! , ks § 
existing excitement would deserve the than a 
He was anxious © 


to avoid saying one word which could pr e } 
Lord 


interes > 


: 
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f theif | 
being again restored to full coufidence q 
4 
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advisers of his Majesty. He would not advert 
to the speculation of the Duke of Wellingion 
with respect to the bill. He would not look 
back at the past, he would look only at the 
present, and availing himself of what had 
fallen from the member fur Thetford, he 
would say, that if his Majesty wished again 
to stand well with his peuple, he would not 
hqsitate to receive his late Ministers to his 
councils, (Hear, hear.) He trusted, there- 
fore, there would be no want of means for the 
accomplishment of this most desirable end, 
and he would suggest that the House should 
at once adjourn, and leave matters as they 
stood now to their own operation. (Hear.) 
Every post from the country was freighted with 
complaints and remonstrances and unplea- 
sant statements. He wished much that the 
next post would convey to the country the 
tidings of an alteration of all that had been 
lately done, and the sentiments of the 280 
members which he hoped he spoke with 
respect to this matter, (Hear, hear.) Theo 
if he spoke their sentiments (hear), and if, as 
he hoped, the Member for Thetford spoke 
the sentiments uf his party, he thought it 


_ would be the best way to adjourn the 


ce") 
aad 


| threatened. 
Lord Morretn rose to second and support 


ae Sf 


$ 


House, after the petition was disposed 
of, and leave those more intimately con- 


» nected with the question to adopt such mea- 
» sures, under their conciliatory feelings, as 
» would put an end to all the evils and mishaps 


of their situation, and enable them to avoid 
those most frightful evils with which they were 
( Hear.) 


this recommendation. He was confident it 


would have the effect of arresting the course 
’ of evils, and to restore that just confidence in 
_ the Crown and the Government which but a | pectations. 


" week ago they so fully possessed, All who 


Yent themselves to this great work would de- 


‘serve the blessings of their countrymen. 


" Mr, LaBoucHere would add his voice to 


“the same recommendation. There was no re- 


© flecting man who would not hear with joy of 


| the glimmering of a hope of some termination 


\ 


| >to that state of things which all viewed with 
_~ apprehension. 


Public men should under such 
rcumstances bury ali animosities, for the 
purpose of enabliug Earl Grey to carry that 
Dill which all were now agreed should be car- 
ied, and which, if carried by any other hands, 
would not, in all probability, be received as a 
measure of peace or conciliation, which, by 
God’s blessing, it was hoped it would have 
Been; but, on the contrary, would lead to 
fresh animosities, and a restless desire of new 
anges, which every friend of bis country 
hust contemplate with the greatest dread. He 
usted, therefore, that the independent mem- 
Bers of that House would use their just influ- 
®nce; and that those who had been Minis- 
rs, and those who expected to be Ministers, 
puld, under the circumstances, abandon 

ir intentions, aud save the country from the 

ree perils that threatened it: first, that the 
form Bill would not prove satisfactory to the 
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people; next, that the character of all public 
men might escape the stain which wouid fall 
on it if those who had always opposed the bill 
now carried it into a law ; and, lastly, that the 
character of the Sovereign might not any 
longer suffer in the opinions of his people. 
The course now recommended would restore 
that Sovereign to their affections, which he be- 
lieved none ever better deserved, and every 
true friend to the monarchy must desire to 
see that restoration take place as speedily as 
possible. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord ALTHORP, in consequence of what 
had fallen from the hon, Gentleman who spoke 
last, as well as from the Members for York- 
shire and Middlesex (Morpeth and Hume), 
wished to recal the attention of those hon. 
Members and of the House, who seemed to 
indulge in so many anticipations of good, to the 
real state of the question. Those who indulged 
in auticipations of the possibility of a com- 
promise between parties should recollect what 
is the real state of public affairs. At the 
| present moment, as they had heard that night 





trom a right bon. Gentleman, doubtless well 
| informed on the subject, the new Administra- 
tion was completely formed in all its most 
essential points. The proposition, as far as 
he understood it, was, chat in consequence of 
| the discussions which had taken place in that 
| House, it is to be expected that some arrange- 
ment may take place, and that the House of 
Lords will withdraw their opposition to the 
bill. Now in his humble opinion there was 
nothing more unlikely. He thought it was as 
unlikely a thing as any he bad ever heard, 
that the Lords would withdraw their opposi- 
tion to the bill as it now stood, and that hon, 
| gentlemen were indulging in unfounded ex- 
He believed the Reform Bill 
| would be carried, and he was satisfied it 
would pass the House of Lords; but he did 
not believe that in the present state of the 
| House of Lerds it was possible for the late 
| Administration to carry such a bill. (Hear, 
| wert He rose to say this because when he 
found Members so sanguine in their caléula- 
tions of an accommodation, he wished to re- 
cal their attention to the real circumstances 
in which they were placed, and to ask them, 
if they looked back to the events which had 
already taken place, what probability there 
was that the House of Lords would allow the 
late Administration to carry the Reform Bill. 
Lord SANDON regretted as much as any man 
the events which had taken place, but he be- 
lieved it would be found they arose wholly in 
the House of Lords from a misapprehension of 
the natrcre of the arguments, aud a misunder- 
standing of the intentions of the opposition. He 
believed this on his honour. (Hear, hear.) 
He believed on bis honour and conscience 
that the motives of the opponents of the Go- 
verpment had been misunderstood—that having 
the bill before them it was their desire to 
make it as perfect as possible; and that they 
would have sent it back to that House in such 
a shape as they would have gladly accepted, 
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507 GeOGRAPBICAL 


(Hear, hear.) He believed, too, that this bill 
would have been must satisfactory w the 
country. (Hear, hear.) He cordially concurred 
in the observations of the hon. Member with 
respect to the necessity of preserving the cha- 
racter of public men free from taint; and he 
hoped, therefore, that a reconciliation might 
yet take place, and that all the difficulties at 
present in the way might be successfully over- 
come. (Hear, bear.) ) 

Mr. Denison was disposed to think the vote 
of the other evening rather premature; but 
after what had already taken place, aud after 
what he had heard that night, be thought it 
the ¢uty of every independent Member to 
concur in the recommendation that the con- 
tending parties should endeavour to effect a re- 
conciliation. 

Mr. Hunt thought it necessary to say a few 
words, although he was not one of the 284 
who voted for Ministers, and the reason for | 
that was, he did not wish to mix himself up 
with either party. He agreed with those bon. 
Members who asserted that the country was 
in such a state that there were very few per- 
sons, either iv that or in the otber House 
of Parliameut, who could restore it to peace 
and good-humour. Nor would he disguise 
the fact, that the only persons who were 
at ali likely to succeed in tranquillizimg the 
people, were the late Government. Whether 
they really conld do so or not he did not 
know; but this he knew, that whatever 
was dove must be dove promptly ; that it 
must be done without intermission or delay 
—otherwise he would defy any man to say 
what might happen in the course of eight-and- 
forty hours. He had listened to the hea. 





, country was in such a state, from one end to 
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put Whigs and Tories intoabag and shake | 
them up, aud it would be quite indifferens [) 
which came out first. (A laugh.) Hedid nop | 
believe that the hon. Member for Thetford 
would have said what he had said, unless he |) 
had some ground; aud he (Mr. Hunt) re. - 
peated, that although the late Government 2 
did not possess his entire confidence, the 



























the other, that only the late Government could 
tranquillize it. ‘There could be no denying 
the agitation that was going on. If any one 
had been at the Bank of England that day, as 
he had, he would have felt it. He had seen 
four or five ruus upon the Bank, but none 
like what he had seen that day. He had 
himself been three-quarters of an hour be- 
fore he could get a 101. note converted into 
cash. Placards had been put up (we think 
the honourable Gentleman said by an eminent 
bauker) calling upon the people to defeat the 
Duke of Wellington by going w the Bank for 
gold. Under these circumstances, what might 
be the situation of London before to-morrow 
night, unless what bad passed in the House 
that evening, by going forth to the public, 
might assist in tranquillizing the geueral 
feeling? 
(To be continued.) 





GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 

Tue delay in passing the Reform Bill 
has caused a “suspension of business” 
in this case at any rate. This work, which 





Member for Westmioster, as he bad often 
done before, with great pleasure. That hon. 
Baronet had spoken very justly of the impro- 
priety of the interference of a criminal judge 
in political intrigues. But he begged leave, 
for fair play was a jewel, to recal to the 
hou. Baronet and the Whigs a circumstance 
which occurred some years ago. He remem- 
bered that when Mr, Fox and Lord Grenville 
were in power, that Lord Ellenborough, a 
crimival judge, had a seat in the cabinet; so 
that the same mau might one day determine 
on the prosecution of auy person, and the next 
day sit in judgment on him. He was certainly 
of opinion that at all times judges should at- 
tend to the bench, and not meddle with poli- 
tics. ‘They had heard a great deal in the course 
of the debate of political immorality and po- 


litical inconsistency, and he certainly admitted, 


that if the Duke of Wellington were to accept 
place, aud then to carry the Reform Bill, it 
would show, ou his part, a great deal of political 
immorality and inconsistency. But what could 
be said of the conduct of many of the hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite when they joined Mr. Can- 
ning (whose monument had just been put u 
in Palace-yard), who had distinctly declared 
himself must inimical to reform? There was 
quite as much political immorality and incon- 
sistency in that, Jn his opinion, they might 


j 
i 


jmore * useful knowledge” than Vavx- 


P| his set, though in that set we find 



















I venture to say will be found to convey 


Brovauam and all his crew would be 
able to put upon paper, if they were to 
| devote all the remainder of their rest- 
‘less and meddling minds to the task; 
‘this work has been suspended for more 
‘than a year, in order that it might con- 
tain an account of the number of mem- 
‘bers of parliament returned for the dif- 
‘ferent places; and also an account of 
the division of the counties. We may 
| now expect soon to be furnished with 
these materials, and the work will 
published in about a month after 
passing of the bill; and when it * 
published, I pledge myself that one 
single table in it shall contain more 
“ useful knowledge” than is to be 


in the head of Vaux-Brougham and a 












couple of worthy fello 3 
maN and Wixpe, and, 


rightly, Drayton the 
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TWOPENNY TRASH. 


The next number will be ready for 
delivery punctually on the lust day of 
this month; and | will venture to say 
that it will produce ten thousand times 





[a 

; / as much effect upon the people as all 
, \the “ Penny Magazines” of Vavx 
4 Brovewam and his “ antallactual” 
: 'crew, amongst the names of whom I 
5 am sorry to see that of Mr. Parkes of 
2 [> Biewincuam ; very sorry, because the 
4 ‘mame is thus made use of to procure 
“s " Success to a system of political cheatery 
to | We are now to be cheated, if possible, 
ik § but I will prevent it! 

ie 

he -_ 


wt | 7 - TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








se | A Genr Leman has written to me from 
2 5 #Averpool, to make inquiry about some 
. i f d-mills. The letter was long, and 
» & was extremely anxious to give it an 

; imswer ; but, unable to make out the 

ature myself, and unable to find out 

Bnybody else capable ef making it out, 

Thave been compelled to let the letter 

































Y. © ananswered. This is an instance of 
Bill the inconvenience of people writing in 
a BManner not to be understood. ‘a al- 
nich fays write in a plain hand; and I ge- 
vey erally fling..into the fire at once, all 
U5" tters which I receive that are in an 
| be rible scrawl, let them come from 
e to bm they may. In the present case, 
rest t letter was written in a plain and 
ask j ven clegant hand, all the pains be- 
nore Swed upon which were wholly thrown 
con ty by the incomprehensible signa- 
nem- 

2 dif- 

rf ————— —_ 
may wet 


|) From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
-- Fripay, Mar 18, 1832. 


INSOLVENTS. 


AN,J ., High-st., Kensinz ton, porkman, 
ISELDINE, J., and W. Thomas, Castle- 
i, Castle-street, Holburn, carpenters. 


NKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 













. ’ ” 
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RANKRUPTS, 


ASBURNER, R., Liverpool, haberdasher, 

BROOKES, T., Hereford, hotel-keeper. 

CALVERT, J.,Liverpoul ,flag&slate-merchant. 

COWLEN, S. J., Bradwell-near-the-Sea, 
Essex, beer-seller. 

DEVIN, E., Liverpvol, music-seller. 

DUNBAR, W., New North-road, Islington, 
hemp-merchant. 

GRIFFIN, J., Holborn, laceman. 

KAY, R., and J. Nuttall, Heap, Lancashire, 
paper-manufacturers. 

MEERS, J., Birmingham, gun-maker. 

MOLD, W., Walsall, saddlers’-ironmonger. 

MORRELL, J., Boroughbridge, victualler. 

ROSE, J., Didsbury, Lancashire, victualler. 

SUMMERS, E, Bangor, linen-draper. 

TAYLOR, J., High Holborn, stationer. 

WILLIAMS, T., luchbrovk-mills, Gloucester- 
shire, clothier. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
CRAWFORD,J.&Co., Paisley, manufacturers. 


Tuespay, May 22, 1632, 


INSOLVENT. 
TAYLOR, T., Goff’s Farm, Sussex, farmer. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 


RICKARD, S., J. Dockray, and T, Pindar, 
Leeds, machine-makers. 


BANKRUPTS. 


BARNES, T. S., Cheapside, wareliouseman. 

BOTHAM, C., and C, Brinsden, New Bond- 
street, milliners. 

BOUSFIELD, S., Heaton-Norris, Lancashire, 
saddler, 

BYWATER, R. and W. B., Waltham-abbey, 
Essex, grocers, 

CROFT, J., Brunswick-row, Queen-square, 
wine-merchant, 

DIXON,R.S., Fore-st., Lambeth, flour-factor. 

GORELY, J. D., New Bond-st., brushmaker. 

GRAHAM,W.D.,and J.'Tate, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, linen-drapers. 

GREENHILL, T., Great Dover-st., Surrey, 
flour-dealer. 

HARDING, J., Nailsea, Somersetshire, baker. 

LEACH, H., Rochdale, flannel-manufacturer. 

MANSPIELD, J., Billiugborough, Lincoln- 
shire, mercer. 

ORBELL, J. jun., Walsingham-place, Lam- 
beth, flour-dealer.. rs ate 

SANGSTER, W., Holland-place, Lambeth, 


SWAINSON, W., and T. Mustell, London, 
= , 





Serle-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
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LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Lane, Corn-Excuance, May 21.— 
Our supplies have been good, since this day 
se’nnight, of English, Scotch, Irish, and 
foreign wheat and flour, English aod Scotch 
oats, and Evoglish malt: of Irish oats (34,369 
quarters) great: of English and Scotch barley, 
English rye, English aud Scotch beans and 
peas, foreign oats and seeds, from all quar- 
ters, but very limited. 

This day’s market was rather thinly at- 
tended, and the trade, owing to the abundant 
state of the supply, having caused much lower 
prices to be anticipated than were submitted 
to, was throughout very dull, with wheat, 
barley, oats, aud malt, at a depression of trom 
ls, to 2s. per quarter; with beaus, peas, seeds, 
aud flour, at last Monday’s quotations. The 
anticipated decline in the prices of flour is said 
to have been prevented by the purchase of 
extensive shipping supplies. 


Wheat 52s. to 66s. 
3ls. to 33s. 
25s. to 30s. 
35s. to 38s. 
32s. to 35s. 
35s. to 38s. 
3ls. to 34s. 
. 34s. to 36s. 
33s. to 37s. 
25s. to 24s. 
23s. to 26s. 
18s. to 25s, 
55s. to 60s, 


fime.. esse. 

Peas, White .ccccceseccee 

Boilers 

mm GY ccccee ccccccce 

Denn, Gis ss riseieciseses 

BUCK .ed-cosces o 

Cats, FPORRSe 600 ccceccce se 
—— Poland .....cccses 

Feed ee 

Flour, per sack .... 0.00. 


PROVISIONS. 


Bacon, Middles, new, 44s. to 49s. per cwt. 
Sides, new... 48s. to 52s. 

Pork, India, new.... 130s. Ud. to —s. 

Pork, Mess, new ...75s. Od. to —s. per barl. 

Butter, Belfast ....80s. to —s. per cwt. 
Carlow .....70s. to 80s. 

Cork ......80s. to S2s. 
Limerick ..#0s. to —s, 
Waterford..70s, to —s, 
Dublin .... 66s. to 64s, 

Cheese, Cheshire....54s. to 74s. 
Gloucester, Double. .52s. to 62s. 
Gloucester, Single. .. 42s. to 56s. 
Edam ......-49s. to 54s. 

Gouda ...... 48s. to 50s. 

Hams, Irish........64s. tu 685. 


SMITHFIELD.—May 21. 


This ep supply of beasts was rather 
limited ; of small stuck moderately good. The 
trade was throughvut exceedingly dull, with 
mutton, lamb, and veal, at a depression of 
from 2d, to 4d. per stone ; with beef and 
at Friday’s quotations. The quality of the 
beasts, sheep, and lambs, was fur the most 
Poems, 2.0 rime. 

Beasts, 2,312; sheep and lambs, 1 : 
calves, 160; pigs, 140.” 1 Ts 


ApvVERTISEMENTS. 


51% 


MARK-ANE.—Friday, May 25. 


The arrivals this week are 


again large. 
The market very dull ct Is. as 


lower prices. 





THE FUNDS, 
Fri. ; Sat. |Mon. (Tues. 


843) 854] 25$| 54 


Wed, | Thor. 


85g) 653 


3 per Cent, 
Cons, Ann. 
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HE CHURCH REFORMERS’ MAGA. 
ZINE for ENGLAND and IRELAND, 
No. V., for June, Price 1s. 6d., 


Conducted by WILLIAM EAGLE, Esq,, 


Will contain,—1. Conservative Church Re- 
formers : a Plan of Church Reform, by Lord 
Henley.—2_ Unpopularity of the Bishops.— 
3. Property in Tithes: an Inquiry into the 
Question whether the Legislature can legally 
sell the Tithes.—4. Incorrectness of the Re- 





—5. Abuses of the Ecclesiastical Courts: 
Prosecution of Mr. Williams in the Con- | 
sistory Court of London for Brawling.—6. Mr. | 
Aspinall’s Sermon: The Crisis, or the Signs | 
of the Times with regard to the Church of 
England at the present moment :—\with all the 
important events of the preceding mouth re- 
lating to Church R@form. 

E. Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange, London; 
Wakeman, D’Oyley-street, Dubliu ; aud al 
Booksellers. 


ee 





CHEAP CLOTHING!! 


SWAIN AND CO., Tailors, &c., 
93, Freet-STreet, 


(Near the new opening to St. Bride's Church) Ff 


Ren the attentioa of the public ® § 
the following list of prices (for oF 
only) which they charge for :— 


Ne er eerrere bd oe 
Ditto, ditto, Best Saxony Cloth.... 3 3 
Saxony Kerseymere Trousers......++ ! ik 

Ditta ditto Waistcoats....--- r 
Figured Silk _ ditto 
Venetian Leather Shooting Jackets.. 
Barogau GittO ,eeeeeeee? 

A Plain Suit of Livery......+++++*** * uF 

Ladies’ Habits and Pelisses, and = al 
scription of Clothing for young gente 
equally cheap. The whole made mee Te 
of the finest quality, and the CUT and wor 
MANSHIP not to be 

and U 


I recommend Messrs. Swain 
as very and 
whom I have long 


: 
$ 





turns of the Number of Clerical Magistrates. | 


Gentlemeu’s Dress Coats of Medley he | 


' 





